Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 








No. 40. 


LONDON, NOVEMBER, 


1877. 





—_—_— 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantah. 


The HALF — will commence on Thursday, Nov. 1, and will terminate 
on Saturday, Dec. 1 
Candidates for En can be examined at the Institution on Thursiay, 


the 25th inst., at Eleven o — 
order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Tenterden Street, Hanover 

Square.—Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. propose to found a FREE 

SCHOLARSHIP in the above Institution, to be filled up at an early date. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary. 





EW SONG—“ A MESSAGE TO MY LADY FAIR.” By 
IGNACE GIBSONE. (Just published.) HUTCHINGS and ROMER. 
Sung with the At success sh Rn. WELBYR WALLACE. 








OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IMPERFECT 
SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 
MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged and revised) 
attends London, For Terms apply to Messrs, STAN LEY LUCAS, WEBER & 
Co., New Bond Street. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
Foreign Music Im and Dealers in Musical lnsirumens. In 
direct communication wi e principal Continental publishers in Lei 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Views and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Perves am on Sale or Hire.—84, New aa street (three doors 
fom Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W 


HE SWEET CHIMES.—Sacred Song. Music by Handel. 
by R. Andrews. 1s. 6d. Nett. Of “R. ANDREWS, 14, Park 
Avenue, Manchester. 








A GUITAR. —MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

legant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. eet lessons, and 

at ie lic and private concerts, address her residence, 
Street, Portman. -square, W 





MR. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


SIXTH SEASON. 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
(The Large Room. ) 


Wednesday Afternoon, November 7th, at THREE o’Clock. 





tls Vastra IDA CORA NT a Mr. CUMMINGS. Sofa mesa | 
— w Bond Street, 
DREY Y SMITH, te Blentord Square, N 2 - 





CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d, net. 


MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


G. A. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6a. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER'S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 
(For the use of Students.) In two Books, 6s. each. 


CRAMER'S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL, 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





j.201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


BACH'S 
“CHRISTMAS ORATORIO.” 


Parts I. and II. (‘‘Curtsrmas Eve” and “ Curistmas 
Day”) Translated by HELEN F. H. JOHNSTON 
(Translator of the ‘‘Grossz Passions-Mustx ’’). 
Edited and Revised from the Full Score by 
ARTHUR O'LEARY. With Preface by JOHN 
HULLAH. 

In Paper Covers, 2s. nett ; Cloth Boards, 4s. nett ; Chorus Parts, 

1s. 9d. each, or can be had on hire. 


—~>——- 
THE FISHERMAIDENS. 
A Cantata for Female Voices. By HENRY SMART. 
8vo. Paper Covers, 4s. nett. 


—————— 


ORPHEUS. 
(ORFEO E EURYDICE). CH. GLUCK. 


Scenes from the Second Act of this celebrated Opera, 
containing Solos for Soprano and Contralto, with 
Choruses for mixed Voices. Edited by PAUL DAVID. 

Octavo, Paper Covers, 2s. nett. 


——_——>—__ 
“THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS.” 
Poetry by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Set to Music for Three Female Voices, by LOUIS 
N. PARKER, Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Second Edition, Price 2s. nett. 


a 


“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 


A Drawing-room Cantata (with dialogue) For Female 
Voices. From the French of F. POISE. Adapted to 
English Words by W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 
Price, 28. nett. Choruses separately, 6d. Admirably 
adapted for Schools and private performance. Also, 
Separately, from the above Work, Christmas Carol, 
‘* WITH HEART AND VOICE LET US REJOICE.” 


Solo and Chorus, Price 1s., Post free Sixpence. 





LAMBORN COCK, 


68, NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON), 





ee 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes ‘have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu: 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hss occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension ef the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE -PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfeet instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—_THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a iull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy, The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the beat horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than repl the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative, The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas.in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Guamen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
[ustruments, and have nothing in common with tl: articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness; Occasionally umsy attempts an 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamza & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of Kngland and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co, 
depts in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonny Purpis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muir Woop & Co., Glasgow; reland by Caamsn, Woop & Co., Dublia, 
CaameR, Woop & Cov., Belfast. 








RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manv- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 165 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufactur 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
48, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 


EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


ie PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 


MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


YHE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better | C. EDWIN WILLING. 


entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra, 


“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 


—Musical Tines. 


“Mr. Luan brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The ' 
Musical Record. 


it to the medical and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 


“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 


readers.”—The Doctor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 


onthly | Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; 


Posttage 1d. 
Hospital Gazette. 
“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. . , 
“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- ag ow! STEW. JARD 7 or, {THE D ONK RY sHow. By 8 
fession that makes its living by the human-voice divine.” —The Pictorial World. ember of the y a elty , 


“A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 


pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 
“Decidedly. has his subject at his fingers’ ends.” — Figaro. 


“Mr. Luon.is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 


this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 


“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 


and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
“Mr; Laon has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 


knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 


able.”—The Catholic Times. 


methodof reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 


by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 


“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,.”— WHLLIEG. 


Oxford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably ‘written, and well worthy of attention. ’"—Cambridge 


Express, 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 


“A book that ba the merit of being both original and interesting.”"— Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Birmingham Morning News, 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 


Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 


to the task of a musical reformer, 
—leeds Mercury. 
“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece,”—Malvern News. 





Just Published. Price 8s. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Son; With C mmentary, 


gs of based on Ancient H. brew, 
F Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philorophy of 


Voice."”"—Midland Counties Herald. 


“Mr. Lant’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 


F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 


educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised h “Mr. Armfi ld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
physiological onthe, The ~~ is evidently a thinker, and is pa Fb many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 


conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 


rimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 


The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, o the origival. We should be sorry to give the impression thet the book wes in 


4s well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Atheneum. 


BatLuiskg, Trnpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





oth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 





CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of “London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 


“We hail with mueh pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now, issued in fac-simile, and. which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
nD fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
4) era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
london......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
‘pon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great wledge of 
London topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 
Sects cun 2) 0 trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 















london: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and rem wa | 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the —_ volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


“We are glad to add the name’ of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep wine of Rabbinical lore.” —Church Review. 


“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words ; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
wie Qs.; by post, 2s. 8d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street; High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 


Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent —. 
E 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. 
GREENHILL. 


Composed by Jamzs 


Price 8s. each. 


No. 1. 
“——_ * 


‘** My Native Vale.” 
‘¢ The Sea-shell.”’ 


Words by 8. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 





“T said to my heart.” Song. Written by ’ 
Marianne Petricrew. Composed by Sucuer 
CHAMPION . . ° ‘ ° ° - €@ 





‘“‘The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Illustrated Title 
‘‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” 
Marriott. Illustrated Title . 
‘¢ The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India . ° . - 8 0 


Marriorr. 


By C. H. R. 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . 

‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 

‘‘ Mollie, Darling.”” Favourite Christy Song 
‘‘The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . , 


** Come, Birdie, come” 





“Téte a Téte Polka” 
JoserH CLAFTON 


For Pianoforte. 


By 





‘“‘O Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
Ro.anDgE ° ° . ° ° ° 








J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





——— 


WILLEY & CO.’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 64. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 











By the same Composer, the following Pianoforte Works. 


COR DE CHASSE (Morceau Caracteristique) . 
DANSE ROYALE (Morceau 4a la Gavotte) 
DIAMOND DEWDROPS (Morceau Brillant) 
FAIRY SNOWDROP (Bluette de — 
HUNTER’S SONG (Sketch) . ‘ 

THE ADVANCE (Morceau Militaire) . 

THE WATERFALL (Sketch) . : 
WITH THE STREAM (Boat Song) . 
WITHERED BLOSSOMS (Morceau de Salon) . 
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ALBERT DUFAURE, 
FAIRY WHISPERINGS (Valse de Salon). 
GENTLE BREEZE (Morceau de Salon) . 
GONDOLIER’S SONG (Sketch) . 
L’AVANT GARDE (Pas Redouble) . 
SILVERY STREAM (Morceau de Salon) . 

R. F. HARVEY. 

MUSINGS BY THE RIVER SIDE (Reverie) , 


DE KONTSKI. 
LE JAGUAR (Valse de Salon) 


W. KUHE. 
AULD LANG SYNE (Pour les Attraits) 


W. C. LEVEY. 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH. 


E. M. LOTT. 
LE RAPPEL (Marche Militaire). . 


CARL OBERTHUR. 


REMINISCENCES D’UN VOYAGE — Im- 
provisée) e . 


JOHN OLD. 


GAVOTTE INF . 
SUNLIGHT ON THE WATERS. 


G. RICHARDSON. 
RIPPLING TIDE (Mazurka Brillant) . 


HENRI STANISLAUS. 


GAVOTTE ING . ° 
THE PARADE MARCH . 


W. F. TAYLOR, 
VIVE LA JOIE (Grande Valse Brillante). - 4 
Catalogues and Lists Post free on application. 





LONDON 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Str 
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DEATH OF MDLLE. TITIENS. 


On the 8rd of October the illness which had so long 
prostrated Madlle. Titiens terminated fatally. On the 
previous day she had been exceedingly cheerful, and on 
receiving in the afternoon a kind and sympathetic mes- 
sage from the Queen expressed herself as much consoled 
and gratified. She dined as usual, and passed a calm 
and quiet evening. ‘Towards bedtime she felt faint, 
and required to be assisted to her chamber. Dr. Howell, 
who had been in attendance with Mr. Spencer Wells, 
was at once sent for, but his efforts were unable-further 
to postpone the end. Malle. Titiens gradually sank, 
and at two o’clock in the morning expired. 

Teresa Titiens or Tietjens was born in Hamburg in 
the year 1834. Having a beautiful voice and a great 
taste for music, she was sent by her parents to Vienna 
to study, and there received instruction from Mdlle. 
Henriette Dellessie and Herr Babing. Her progress 
was rapid, and on her return to her native town she 
was engaged at the theatre, and played Lucrezia Borgia 
with some success. This rédle was the last she sustained 
—and the 19th of May, 1877, will be memorable for 
her last appearance, when ‘in a state of great suffering, 
and having twice fainted, Mdlle. Titjens succeeded in 
getting through her arduous part. ‘If I am to die,” 
she had said to a friend, ‘*I will play Lucrezia once 
more.” The suit of a lover and the wishes of friends, 


induced her to withdraw from the stage shortly after 


her début ; but she determined to follow her profession, 
and she accepted an advantageous engagement at the 
Frankfort Opera-house. Here she remained for some 
years, striving to perfect herself in her vocation ; and 
in the year 1856, she was engaged at the Imperial 
Theatre, Vienna, and won no end of praise for her 
rendering of Donna Anna in Mozart’s masterpiece. 
Malle. Titiens played here in the “* Huguenots,” ‘‘ Figaro,” 
and some other operas, but the chief place was occupied 
by Mdlle. Czillag. It is said that the recommendation 
of the late Mdme. Jullien, who was much struck with 
the voice and talents of Titiens, was the cause of her 
being engaged by Lumley for Her Majesty's Theatre, 
She made her first appearance here in April, 1858, Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, being among the 
audience, The character chosen was Valentine in the 
“ Huguenots,” Signor Giuglini being the Raoul. From 
that time Mdlle. Titiens has been constantly before the 
British public, and her repertoire was most extensive, 
including many of the lighter parts in opera, in addition 
to those with which she has of late years been more 
closely identified. In 1859 she sang at Drury Lane 
Theatre, under the management of Mr. E, T. Smith, 
and in 1860 returned with that gentleman to the theatre 
in the Haymarket. She remained attached to the same 
house when Mr. Mapleson succeeded Mr. Smith in its 
management, and took a prominent part in the series 
of revived works brought out at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
She remained in England as a member of Mr. Mapleson’s 








company up to the time of her death; an occasional 
visit to the continent or to America taking her away 
for a very short period. We need not recapitulate in 
these columns facts which are in the remembrance of 
all our readers ; we may quote, however, the following 
lines from a contemporary :— 


_ “ Throughout her career the German singer was dis- 
tinguished rather by a broad grandeur of style than for 
minute attention to delicate shades of expression. Her 
greatest successes were undoubtedly in the parts which 
require both dignity and passion in their exponent. 
Thus, her magnificent singing in the ‘ Trovatore’ and 
in ‘ Lucia,’ as Alice in ‘ Robert le Diable,’ and as 
Agatha in ‘ Der Freischutz,’ failed to produce the 
electrical effect of her essentially dramatic declamation 
in ‘* Norma,” in ‘ Semiramide,’ as Leonora in ‘ Fidelio,’ 
as Valentine in the ‘ Huguenots,’ and as Lucrezia Borgia. 
In these celebrated impersonations she stood revealed 
as a tragic actress of immense power, and her rich and 
sympathetic voice conveyed her emotion to the hearts 
of her audience. It was this natural affinity for ‘ the 
grand style’ as opposed to mere feats of vocal agility 
which made her invaluable in oratorio. Another quali- 
fication possessed in an eminent degree by Malle. 
Titiens was one which the public are deeply concerned 
in, but scarcely ever bestow a thought upon. A rich 
and highly cultivated voice of large compass and 
brilliant quality may be fqund in combination with 
histrionic power of the highest order, and yet be useless 
except in the concert-room—unless allied with great 
physical strength. The endurance of the gifted lady 
whose loss we deplore was marvellous. She would sing 
straight through an opera or oratorio without manifest- 
ing the slightest sign of fatigue. No inaccuracy of 
intonation on her part marred the effect of the closing 
scenes, and so far as the most practised ear could 
detect, her voice was round and fresh at the end as at 
the beginning of the most arduous of operas.” 


To the bulk of the English people Mdlle. Titiens will 
be as well remembered in oratorio as in opera. Having 
determined to cast in her lot with the people by whom 
she had been received so generously, Mdlle. Titiens set 
herself to play not only the réle of prima donna, but of 
general utility. Her success in the one was as great as. 
in the other. At musical festivals and in provincial 
and metropolitan concert rooms, not less than on the 
lyric stage, the German artist made herself indispensa. 
ble; for if, on the one hand, people would hear of no 
other Fidelio, or Valentine, or Norma, or Lucrezia, 
neither would they consent to do without her in the 
great sacred epics which English amateurs esteem far 
more than aught beside. It was this all-embracing 
service that enabled Malle. Titiens to fill so large a 
place in public regard. Had she limited herself to 
foreign opera, her fame would still have been great ; 
but when she became identified with indigenous forms of 
art—when the English people saw in her an exponent 
of that which tradition and taste had endeared to them 
her popularity sank deep into the body of the nation, 
and became an abiding as well as powerful influence. 

For a long time previous to her decease, Mdlle 
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Titiens had to contend with weakness and disease ; and 
she was successful in concealing both for some time 
from her most intimate friends. She obtained partial 
relief, and hopes of permanent recovery were enter- 
tained by the sanguine. But when the skilful surgeon 
found that the success of his operation only postponed 
the necessity for another to no distant date, it was 
apparent that all that could be done was to prolong 
life and assuage pain. In her last illness she had the 
advantage of the highest skill, and the assurance of 
sympathy from the most exalted in the land. Her end 
was calm and peaceful, and although expected was 
sudden in its advent. 

The funeral took place on Monday, October 8, at 
Kensal Green, many of our most distinguished artists 
following the cortege, or sending their carriages. 
There was a considerable attendance in the crowd of 
persons who, by their garb and demeanour, had evidently 
come to pay a sincere tribute of respect to the departed 
lady, and there was a large muster of London roughs, 
who rendered access to the chapel and the grave more than 
difficult. These were kept in countenance by a number 
of showily-dressed females, whose demeanour was even 
more inconsistent with the occasion than the behaviour 
of the roughs. 








TOURING PARTIES. 


The travelling touring party—consisting of half-a- 
dozen popular vocalists, with an accompanist and one 
or two solo-instrumental performers — has been an 
institution in the off-season for many years. It is only 
of late, however, that migratory opera-troupes have 
been organized in anything like completeness. The 
following notice of the constitution and modus operandi 
of the best and most recent of these appears in the last 
number of the Atheneum. We copy the former portion 
of the paper :— 


‘*A Dublin Correspondent supplies some curious 
particulars of the modern system of giving Italian 
operatic representations in the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom by a travelling troupe, comprising not 
only artists of note for the leading parts, but also full 
band and chorus. The scenery is not included in the 
baggage, but all the costumes and most of what are 
called ‘the properties’ in theatrical parlance, as well 
as the musical library and instruments, are carried 
with the company, numbering 128 persons. To rely 
on provincial theatres for the materials required for the 
‘ Flauto Magico, such as the bells, flute which is a 
dummy, the bird-cage of Papageno, the skeletons and 
incantation appliances for ‘ Der Freischutz,’ the guns for 
the French infantry in ‘ /.a Figlia,’ the requisites for 
the resuscitation of the nuns in ‘ Roberto il Diavolo,’ the 
animals for the German fair in ‘ Faust,’ the drinking 
cups for the banquets of divers operas, the flags, the 
banners, the swords, the daggers, &c., would be 
dangerous, and consequently tons of packages are con- 
veyed with the singers and dancers, who travel from 
one town to another by special trains and by special 





— 


steamers. Sometimes, however, the ‘ properties’ ox. 
cite suspicions of the intentions of the travellers ; the 
rifles for the mimic military forces were seized on bein 

landed in Ireland, and only restored by license from 
the authorities. Mr. Mapleson, the Impressario of Hey 
Majesty's Theatre, has been for many years the organizer 
and director of Italian Opera tours in England, Scot. 
land, and Ireland. Before the journey, every arrange- 
ment as to days of performance in the various towns 
as to locomiotion, and as to the transport of the stock 
is made. The present expedition, although not on so 
large a scale as those of former years, will not only 
illustrate the modus operandi, but also afford a notion 
of the class of entertainment which the opera amateurs 
in the provinces enjoy after the end of a London season, 
and of the execution.. At Belfast there have been six 
representations ; at Dublin eighteen, ceasing on the 20th; 
at Cork there will be six, beginning on the 22nd inst. ; and 
at Liverpool the tour will end on the 3rd of November 
with half-a-dozen performances ; after which the com. 
pany will be heard at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the 
5th of November, up to Christmas. The répertoine 
during the round of towns has included the following 
operas: ‘ Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ and ‘ Flauto 
Magico’ of Mozart; ‘ Faust’ of M. Gounod; ‘II 
Barbiere’ of Rossini; ‘ Roberto il-Diavolo,’ and ‘ Ugonotti' 
of Meyerbeer ; ‘ Favorita,’ ‘ La Figlia,’ and ‘ Lucia’ of 
Donizetti; ‘ Oberon,’ and ‘ Der Freischiitz’ of Weber; 
‘ Puritani’ and ‘ Sonnambula’ of Bellini; ‘ Marta’ of 
Herr Flotow; ‘ Ballo in Maschera,’ ‘ Trovatore,’ ‘ Rigo- 
letto,’ and ‘Traviata’ of Signor Verdi; and ‘ Fina 
Diavolo’ of Auber—twenty works in all, every one of 
which can be executed at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
The principals for these operas have been Mdme. Marie 
Roze, Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, Mdlle. Caroline Salla, 
Mdlle. Mila Rodani, Mdlle. Bauermeister (sopranos); 
Mdlle. Anna de Belocca, Mdlle. Parodi, Malle. Lisa 
Perdi, Mdme. Demeric Lablache (mezzo-sopranos and 
contraltos) ; Signori Fancelli, Runcio, Talbo, Rinaldini, 
Grazzi, and Bettini (tenors); Signori Del Puente, 
Galassi, Franceschi, Zoboli, Fallar, Brocolini, Foli, and 
M. Gonnet (baritones and basses.) All the singers 
above named have been heard at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
except Mdlle. Parodi (a relation of the Signora Parodi, 
a pupil of Pasta, who appeared some years since at the 
Haymarket Opera-house), a mezzo-soprano of much 
promise, Signora Perdi (a contralto), and Signor Runcio, 
the tenor, whose qualifications will be appreciated in 
due course in London. He is a vocalist of the Giuglini 
quality of voice, and although he is very young, ands 
but a novice on the lyric stage, he is sufficiently 
advanced to enact Faust. The band numbers som 
forty-five London artists, twenty-five strings, aud 
twenty wood, brass, and percussion, with Mr. Palme 
as chef d’attaque, late the first violin at the Alexandr 
Palace ; there are forty \oi2es of experienced choralists 
men and women. This orchestral and choral staff is 
reinforced in Dublin by local aid, with Mr. Levey # 
leader. The conductor is Signor Li Calsi (the piano 
forte accompanist at Her Majesty's Theatre, aul 
formerly conductor at the Covent Garden Royal Italiat 
Opera). But the representations specified above st 
exclusive of concerts. One concert has been given # 
Belfast, one at Rostrevor Quay, and five at Dublit 
in the Exhibition Palace, with Signor De Rialfi # 
pianist. That three operas have been removed from 

the répertoire, namely, ‘ Semiramide,’ ‘ Norma,’ 
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‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ is a sad illustration of the irreparable 
Joss caused by the death of Titiens. The German 
rima donna completed her last provincial tour on the 
gist of April last, at Lowestoft, after singing at ninety- 
two concerts, and, on the 28th of the same month, 
appeared at Her Majesty's Theatre, her powers seem- 
ingly undiminished on the opening night.” 


The remainder of the paper i: a criticism of the 
performances at Dublin by the Correspondent, who 
promises to return to the subject in a future com- 
munication. 





“ LYRICAL ELOCUTION. 


Cuapter I.—(Continued.) 

Turning back, we find a recitative preceding the 
aria. Recitative is to air what prose is to poetry ; we 
may find a poetic spirit and highest poetic thought 
depicted in prose—as in the case of Bulwer Lytton’s 
Romances; or we may find the most prosaic nature 
squandering itself in the ill-fitting habiliments of verse 
—as in Longfellow’s Poems. Both these we may find. 
In the freest recitative, all form, all order, is thrown 
aside, provided always the first fundamental principle 
of music be retained—the order of periodic vibration 
made one by its speed; in other words, provided 
always beautifulness in‘sound exist. Such order as 
there be must be evolved from the sentiment conveyed 
by the words, and conveyed by these alone. If this be 
true, then it follows that that recitative is best formed 
wherein the wedded music with fewest notes most aids 
and strengthens the pre-existing words which convey 
through their own accepted symbolic meaning the sub- 
existing thought ; the thought or soul of the utterer 
displaying its nature through such shimmering outlets 
asitis given man to invent. This at once destroys 
our equilateral triangle. Harmonic law must be 
entirely subservient to melodic law, and melodiclaw must 
be subservient to colloquial law ; and this again render 
itsservitude to psychiclaw. Recitatives, then, being more 
particularly dramatic, are phrased back from the airs 
that follow ; for, until a conception is formed of what 
shall be transfused (‘‘ transfused,” mind!) an adequate 
rendering of the recitative cannot be framed. The 
recitative before us commences with a few titles ejacu- 
lated with added force to each. The second : 
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will run better thus :-— 
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The drop in the interval of the fifth and back again is 
destructive of melodic flow, and absurdly suggestive of 
the bobbing of a procession of ducks as they waddle. 


di - 





down to the horsepond. Each exclamatory word will 
be emphasised louder, a slur being given from the G to D 
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to carry onward the impression left by the three pre- 
ceding D's, and join them all together. Then follows 
the outburst of the subjective aspect. This, of course, 
is given slower. Next we come to a number of dis- 
jointed psychic discharges, all embraced in the intro- 
spective ‘‘ Misero me!’ which lash the memory into 
collective recollection, and mass the thought of Orpheus 
in a few short, sharp ejaculations, condensing and 
strengthening by particularisation as the thoughts 
succeed. First, a broad generalisation (‘ O legge !"), 
then a connection of a generalisation with a particular 
(‘*O morte !’’), then a severance of the generalisation 
from the particular (“‘ O ricordo crudel!’’) until Orpheus 
turns the whole objective facts round into their personal 
and subjective result upon himself, and bursts out in 
direct personal lament, ‘‘ Non ho soccorso, non m’ 
avanza consiglio!” (I have no aid, advice will not 
assist me !") the cause being shown by the preceding 
ejaculations; and these outward showing of intro- 
spective thought are carried onward and clenched 
by the restricting word which qualifies the verb, ‘I see 
alone,” this again breaking the train of thought and 
forcing the exclamatory parenthesis (Oh, cruel sight !) 
then the conclusion of the sentence, “il luttuoso aspetto 
del orrido mio stato !” (the mournful aspect of my horrid 
future state) ; and last the cry of despair, which in the 
intensity of its anguish flings its defiant challenge at 
the fate which brought it—“ saziati, sorte rea!’ There 
should be ‘“‘O” before “sorte,” because these words 
are the outcome of an intenser feeling than the preceding 
*O morte!” etc. (Satiate thyself, O guilty fate!) We 
find a strange mis-setting of these words through 
Gluck’s neglect of the pre-existing meaning conveyed 
by the words irrespective of their after association with 
music ; the antecedent life, as before said, must always 
rule. ‘his is only one instance of a common error; 
hundreds of examples of which could be culled from 
the highest works of our greatest musicians, notably 
that siren Mendelssohn, whose reckless disregard for 
the thought of man as conveyed by words, is amusing 
were it not painful. The passage, “I have no aid,” &c. 
is set to a running succession of sounds placed upon a 
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6 
sustained chord My and chord and melody coalesce on 


the F in the next bar. This resolution to a key-note 
detaches the psychological cause from the effect, and 
th esentiment begins anew. But the reason why this 
stated aid and this stated advice is by Orpheus alleged 
to be not forthcoming is, as I have said, given in the 
words which follow; these words naturally and of 
necessity accounting for the contemplation of Orpheus’ 
state until the final defiance of fate bursts forth, and 
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Orpheus declares that the loss of his loved one lands 
him in despair. Moreover, the music makes the parti- 
cular aid of less force than the general, which is opposed 


to all logic and all sense. The first passage runs 
thus :— 


ho soc - 


The point of motion—accent of music, accent of syllable, 
and accent of thought—is C. The next passage would 
have been properly written thus :— 


Non m’a-van - 


The D covers the previous appoggiatura C, and gives 
additional stimulus by its increased height, just as if it 
were spoken ; then the D resolving to the note below, 
keeps symmetry by uniformity. The first note to the 
word ‘‘ Consiglio ” is better below any of the other notes, 
because it propels the mind forward by an ascent, while 
it impresses itself least by its repose (depth) ; and it is 
better to be neither of the two following notes, in order 
that these may come fresh upon the auditory nerve, 
and so strengthen the thought in the word by the law 
of contrast. Finishing the melody upon a third above 
the key into which the sustained harmony is resolved 
gives a suspended close, the harmonic force being con- 
cluded, but the psychic train being unconcluded. The 
‘son disperato” can be either said to fate or become a 
soliloquy. If addressed to fate then this : 
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If soliloquised this is the skeleton : 
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The aria is in C, and as this passage concludes the 
forerunning recitative, so in a musical sense the two 
want riveting together, and this is best done by fixing 
in the consciousness of the listener the balancing 
opposite wsthetic force—i.e., the fifth of the key in 
which the air is written’ To build up a cadenza, that 
is, to suspend the resolution of the thought, and to 
strengthen while lengthening the train, we first employ 
the most obvious musical aid—the appoggiatura. 
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To reduce the vigour and so colour the word, we will 


depress the force which elevates the G— 
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Now note: The A flat—the force of the melodic 
strength—is to the sentiment in the word as the 
intrinsic acoustic force of the key G is to the key C of 
the aria, so that the impression of the selected force in 
the music employed to colour the self-contained meaning 
in the words is balanced in one way, while the emotion 
in the existing words is strengthened and balanced jn 
another way. I do not know if this be quite clear: 
what I wish to convey is that the law of associating 
music with existing words must ever be to make the 
words lead, and not the impulse ; that where the impulse 
leads error is always present, and that frequently both 
spirit and impress (word and sound) may co-exist, 
each in its own nature, neither conflicting and neither 
leading. 

To continue: As we want a full termination to the 
recitative the public mind must be made to anticipate 
the final G by a slur to it; and this G must be im. 
pressed by emphasising the slur by a little G introduced 
before the final one. As we suspended the final G bya 
note above it, so we can retard the conclusion of thought 
by inverting the principle and inverting its application ; 
we lessen the distance in each case, keeping the three 
laws of music—uniformity, consistency, and contrast, 
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Now we come to another psychic fact. The A flat 
being the key or point of mental expression, and the 
mental progress of the public having been retarded by 
an elaborated cadence, the public can still be made to 
keep the word or thought in its leading place by the aid 
of an acoustic principle. If we give a soft G and asoft 
B flat before the A flat, we focus the ray of acoustic 
force as sure as we can focus a ray of heat by a conver 
glass ; the two small notes felt, but scarce perceived, 
push onward the mind directly on to the A flat. 
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Slackening speed to the end will finish the cadena 
in accord with the expression conveyed through the 
words. A low C is the balancing-pole to the G above, 
and as the cadence begins on the high C and lie 
between this and the G below, we can lock the cadence 
between the two types of perfect likeness and tick of 
the C with a breath, making a cres. and dim. on the 
sustained note. Thus we get a cadenza ruled by th 
head, with which the feelings necessarily acquiesce. It 
does seem to me that I have never heard done at their 
best any of these great lyrical recitatives ; the vacuily 
of face of the singers, even of our greatest, frequently 
betrays an absence of realisation of the situation, aul 
unless the realisation of the depicted situation exist, tht 
singer, however beautiful and true the voice, howevt 
accurate and clear the articulation, however subtle sal 
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yefined the feelings, however, in these lower and 
accessory branches of Art, the sympathies of the 
audience may be commanded,—I repeat, however these 
may be shown by the singer,—the fact that the singer 
does not realise the state of being shown by words, will 
always be transfused through these otherwise accurate 
yehicles, and thereby present to the thoughtful members 
of the assembled guests an artistic husk—a shell without 
a kernel. Cuartes Lunn. 








THE TELEPHONE AT HOME. 


This marvellous musical instrument, which has 
proved in this country so excellent a public entertainer, 
seems to be retrograding in the land of its birth. 
The following notice of a ‘grand performance” is 
abridged from the New York Music Trade Review :— 


“The ‘ Marvel of the Age’ was to be shown to the 
public of New York in Gilmore's Garden. For Tuesday, 
September 25, a grand concert was advertised, in which 
the production of the effects of Edison’s telephone 
should delight the audience. The audience was 
delighted, not by the telephone, but by the young 
operator, who kept them in suspense by well set speeches. 
The original idea was, that three of the artists, Miss 
Reber, Messrs. Arbuckle and Carleton, were to perform 
at the exhibition building, Philadelphia, and that the 
sound was to be transmifted to Gilmore’s Garden ; while 
to repay the compliment to the Quaker City, three other 
artists had to perform here for the benefit of those being 
assembled in the enormous building in Fairmount Park. 
The first part of the concert furnished the regular pro- 
gram, and then the expectation of the audience had 
reached its highest pitch, so much more as the inter- 
mission between the two parts seemed of unusual 
length. Mr. Gilmore had declared in private conversa- 
tion, that at five o’clock the thing had worked splendidly, 
but that certain misgivings made the success somewhat 
uncertain. People who pay fifty cents at eight o’clock 
to listen to telephone performances, care very little 
whether the ‘ Marvel of the Age’ worked well at five or 
not; and the exhibition of the telephone at Gilmore’s 
Garden was a failure, even if it did work well at five 
o'clock. But, not to interrupt the course of the events, 
let us state that just before the second part of the 
concert opened, the young operator appeared on the 
platform and delivered his speech No.1. He spoke a 
good deal, and said very little. The essence of his 
phrases were: ‘The wires do not work between Gilmore’s 
Garden in New York and the Exhibition Building in 
Philadelphia ; no sound can be transmitted ; the public 
are respectfully requested to wait patiently for about 

alf-an-hour, one of Gilmore’s performers will be sent 
down to the Western Union building, and the sound 
will be transmitted from there; the effect will be the 
very same, whether from Philadelphia or from down 
town.’ Truthful young man! 

He was right ; actually the effect was the same upon 
the ear, as we shall see immediately. The distance of 
the transmission was shortened ninety miles. The 
audience waited patiently, and Mr. Gilmore took up his 
orchestral performances, which the public enjoyed; 
tven a young lady, Miss Lillie. Barry, who sinned 








against Meyerbeer in an aria from ‘“ L’ Africaine,” was 
listened to with good grace, till at last the operator 
made his second appearance, tried the apparatus, tele- 
graphed somewhere, got an answer from somewhere, 
and everybody in the Garden believed that now the 
moment had come which would develope the marvel of 
the age. Everything was silent; the telephone, 
too. The operator addressed the audience again, 
declaring that the preparations took a long time; 
they were generally made beforehand. Whereupon, a 
voice from the crowd volunteered the question: ‘Then 
why did you not do it beforehand?’ (Laughter all 
round.) Then deep silence again.. The end of the 
preparations was looked for eagerly, and suddenly a 
sound was heard of a gargling character, as if a 
squeaking door was closed. This was the only sigh 
the telephone gave during the whole evening. The 
operator fussed again, and tried over and over, but even 
that gargling sound refused its reappearance. At last, 
after all possible trials, the poor unfortunate young 
fellow had to give it up; he bowed gracefully to the 
audience, announced, in mild terms, the failure, and 
saved his own honour by a declaration of his innocence. 
That ended the exhibition of the marvel of the age on 
the evening of September 28. The audience kept in 
excellent spirits, and in good humour, which might be 
called wonderful. ‘ 

Of course, the audience felt a little disappointed, for 
most of them had been attracted by the advertisement 
of the telephone exhibition, but P. S. Gilmore, smart, 
as he always is, struck suddenly up with his band: 
‘Qh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be?’ and ‘“* We 
Won’t Go Home Till Morning,” and the anger of the 
public was turned into a feeling of fun. They laughed 
and shouted: ‘* Never mind the telephone ; give us the 
band,” and made the best of the disappointment. We 
hope that Miss Reber, Messrs. Arbuckle and Carleton 
enjoyed their stay in Philadelphia, but that further 
artistic excursions for the sake of performances at a 
distance are abandoned.” 


The Telephone is consistent. As far as its own 
performances in places of amusement are concerned 
the above report may be taken as representing all or 
any of them. Any variation seems to depend on cir- 
cumstances, on the audience, and on the newspaper 
reporters. Those who go to hear it cannot now com- 
plain of disappointment. They had better remain at 
home ; and, for the present, sv had the Telephone. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


Professor Macfarren, the Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, addressed the students on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the academical year, at tho 
Academy in Tenterden Street. There was a large 
attendance. Professor Macfarren said they met after 
their holiday for a year of work. Let them note the 
meaning and significance of these words—holiday and 
work. The holiest day was that in which one did the 
greatest work, and he assured them that the enjoyment 
they would have in their labour would give an earnest- 
ness to that work itself. They all felt anxious for each 
other's progress, and at the Academy they formed those 
friendships which were to last them a lifetime, and 
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which were among the many great privileges of the stu- 
dents of the Academy. Friendships between students 
were important, but the friendship between masters and 
students was still more important—there was not a 
more important relationship in life than that between 
the teacher and the taught. After a few observations 
on the great importance of “ technical exercises,” to 
which he said they must give increasing and uncom- 
promising attention, he reminded them of the essential 
importance of concluding a task once begun. There 
was a I’rench proverb, “ It is the first step which costs ; 
it is the last step which pays.” He warned all lovers 
of music against the pretended “novelties of the 
present year,” and assured them that originality was 
never to be found for the seeking. He urged them in 
their studies particularly to respect the music of the 
elder masters. It was desirable that all their teachers 
should select a great portion of the music for study 
from the accepted works of past times, and make any 
exemplification of the style which was growing up quite 
the exception. He impressed on singers the supreme 
inportance of attending to the words in singing ; it was 
through the distinct, emphatic poetic pronunciation of 
our own beautiful language that our English singers 
made their success in the world. In the Academy's 
history they might look back upon persons in all 
branches of music who had gained distinction; and 
there was the certainty that if the students then before 
him worked as their predecessors had done there was 
the same success for them. After urging them to keep 
up the reputation of the Academy, he said the music of 
the future—a term which had gained some ridicule— 
was in their hands, and its excellence depended on the 
pains they took to develope it, and to unfold the talent 
with which nature had endowed them all. Mr. Brinley 
Richards, after briefly referring to the recent Leeds 
Festival, congratulated Professor Macfarren, amidst 
warm applause, on his last oratorio, ‘‘ Joseph.” After 
a few words from the Professor in reply, the proceedings 
terminated. 

The first fortnightly meeting for the season took place 
on October 13. The following was the program :—Two 
Studies, in C and F sharp, pianoforte (Kéhler), Miss 
Clara King ; Song, ‘‘ Dawn, gentle flower” (Sterndale 
Bennett), Miss Bashford; Serenade (Schubert), Mr. 
Thorpe ; Sonata in E flat, pianoforte (Beethoven), Miss 
Dinah Shapley ; Song (MS.), ‘‘A Last Look ” (Oliveria 
Prescott, student), Miss Weylland ; Aria, ‘Qui sdegno ” 
(Mozart), Mr. Frith; Fugue in B flat, on the name 
Bach, organ (Schumann), Mr. Charlton T. Speer; 
Quartet (MS8.), ‘ Sleep, beloved” (Emily M. Lawrence, 
student), Misses Hardy, L. Evans, Henderson, and M. 
8S. Jones; Prelude and Fugue in D, No. 5, piano- 
forte (Bach), Miss R. Dunn; Air, “ In the battle,” 
** Deborah " ges Miss Lena Law; Berceuse 
(Chopin), and Tarantella, No. 8 (Walter Macfarren), 
pianoforte, Miss Ada Hazard ; Cavatina, ‘“‘ See yon 
rose, so freshly blooming” (Donizetti), Miss Eliza 
Thomas; Barcarolle, pianoforte (Chopin), Miss Law- 
rence; Song, ‘ 'l'o Chloe in sickness’ (Sterndale 
Bennett), Miss Jessie Percivall ; Toccata in C, piano- 
forte (Onslow), Miss Bacon. A performance like this 
is not to be criticised ; we may state, however, that 
generally the students acquitted themselves to the 
satisfaction of all present; and their instructors must 
have been greatly pleased by their display of pro- 
ficiency. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The rehearsals for the forty-sixth season commenced 
on Friday last, Mr. Willing taking the post of ¢op. 
ductor until the return of Sir Michael Costa from his 
Continental tour, when he will resume the baton ag 
usual. The president, Mr. Daniel Hill, in a short 
opening address, after congratulating the members on 
their adyanced efficiency as shown during the past 
season at Exeter Hall, and more remarkably on g 
larger seale at the recent Handel Festival, drew atten. 
tion to the varied program for the coming season 
when works of novelty and interest, including Rossini’s 
** Moses in Egypt,” ‘‘ Palestine,” ‘‘ Naaman,” * St. John 
the Baptist,” &c., would engage their serious study, 
Adverting to security from fire in the building, he read 
an extract from the official report of the surveyor, 
Mr. Maberley, referring to additional safeguards and 
precautions, and stating, ‘‘ We have at this moment as 
complete a system of appliances as is possessed by any 
building in London. From every part of the premises 
a supply of water can be directed on any required 
point, and the roof is furnished with a supply of water 
by means of a force pump, a Tozer engine, cistern, 
and buckets, &c. All danger from fire is in my opinion 
pow completely at an end.’ ~* With a view to:afford 
additional means of exit the remaining west window of 
the minor hall has been cut down to the ground and 
turned into a doorway.” The first performance will be 
** St. Paul,” on the 28rd of November. 





ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


A performance of ‘‘ Speed the Plough” was given at 
the Globe Theatre on Oct. 20 in aid of the above fund, 
The cast included—S‘r Abel Handy, Mr. W. Farren; 
Sir Philip Blandford, Mr. Ryder; Bob Handy, Mr. 0. 
Warner ;. Farmer Ashfield, Mr. E. Righton ; Morrington, 
Mr. H. Howe; Gerald, Mr. J. Billington ; Evergreen, 
Mr. J. Clarke; Henry, Mr. W. Terriss ; Susan Ashfield, 
Miss Marie Litton ; Miss Blandford, Miss Emma Ritta;- 
Lady Handy, Miss M. Brennan; and Dame Ashjield by 
Mrs. Stephens; and many well-known comedians 
appeared in the ploughboy scene. Mr. Hermann Vezin 
contributed a recitation, and the objects of the benefit 
were set forth by Mrs. Stirling in a prologue, written 
by Mr. Clement Scott, concluding with the following 
practical suggestions :— 

Good sir! to-night you entertain, I think, 

Give us the price of half the wine you drink! 
Madam! you laugh! I'll stake my word upon it, 
I'll take the value of your next new bonnet. 

My pretty Miss! when next you bet with lovers, 
Tuke care to win, and send me to your glovers. 
And as to you, fair Youth, too smart by far, 
Save me ten ‘ button-holes’ and one cigar! 

The performances were carried out with considerable 
spirit, and the fund has received a handsome addition, 








Tue TELEPHONE TWENTY YEARS AGO.—In a work published by 
Count du Moncel in 1857, entitled “Un Exposé des Applications 
de l'Electricité,” there is a description of an apparatus by ‘‘ Mons 
Ch. B——;” his experiments emboldened him to assert that “it 
is certain that, at a time more or less distant, speech will 
transmitted to a distance by electricity. I have commenced som 
experiments to that effect—they are delicate, and require tim 
and patience. But the approximations obtained point W§ 
favourable result. An electric battery, two vibrating plates ands 
metallic wire will suffice.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Music in the House. By Joan Hutian, LL.D. London: 
Macmillan. 1877. 

Dr. Hullah always talks pleasantly when he talks at 
all, and in the little book before us—though it has the 
appearance in more ways than one of having been 
written to order—he reasserts old axioms, and brings 
forward facts and opinions which, if previously known, 
have not yet received a tithe of the application which 
js desirable. His object is to ‘‘get music into the 
house ;” music which is even now little used at home ; 
and, though not directly avowed, to banish therefrom 
what now passes for music, and which at best assumes 
an indifferent performer or two and a bored audience. 
Home music may be vocal or instrumental or both, but 
it should be eminently social—music to which the per- 
formers shall listen, and in which the audience will 
take part. Dr. Hullah cannot refrain from adducing 
the oft-quoted passage from Morley, and he ends his 
introductory chapter as follows :— 


“All music, good of its kind and fairly well-executed, is no 
doubt ‘able to give pleasure ;’ but we can only thoroughly ap- 
preciate, only get the utmost enjoyment out of, that music which 
we can or could take part in. It may be accepted as an axiom, 
that no musical performance is so delightful as that to the produc- 
tion of which we ourselves contribute. What a’ plea for ‘music in 
the house!’ ..... The ‘bulk of this music therefore should be 
of a kind that will employ the largest number of performers. This 
will, of necessity, be vocal music; for there are, and always will 
be, more singers in the world than players. It will also be choral 
music; that of which each individual part may employ more than 
one vocalist. Vocal music, choral or other, may be with or without 
instramental accompaniment.” 


The second chapter is devoted to ‘‘ unaccompanied 
vocal music.” In this no more tlian scant justice is 
done to the old masters, and their music—or at least 
its effect on modern ears—is undervalued. Nor is it 
necessarily a mark of ignorance or unreason “ to mea- 
sure Palestrina by Mozart, or Gibbons by Beethoven ;” 
the early men did much with small means, and their 
work is enduring. Beethoven’s C minor symphony is 
certainly as fine a work as has ever been written; but 
for years to come “‘ The Silver Swan” and “ Hosanna” 
may delight even ‘in the house,” when the orchestral 
work will not draw an audience to the concert-room 
that will pay for its production. Our English glee is 
evidently relegated to the lumber closet, having had an 
existence of less than a century (1740-1827). Dr. 
Hullah enumerates Webbe, Battishill, Stafford Smith, 
Stevens, Calleott, and Horsley, as essentially composers 
of glees ; and Atwood, Crotch, and Bishop as occasional 
contributors ; Spofforth appears in a note with Battis- 
hill as a writer of part-songs. He might have added 
many names to his catalogue, and can hardly be excused 
for omitting those of Dr. Cooke and his son Richard, 
of Knyvett, Goss, and Walmisley, and John Larkin 
Hopkins. Has not Dr. Hullah written a glee or two 
Which he regards with critical affection? The alleged 








decline of the glee is partly attributed to the scarcity 
of alto voices; but there are plenty of fair counter- 
tenors to be found, able to give pleasure in the vocal 
quartet. For purity and beautiful assimilation nothing 
in our opinion surpasses the quintet of two boy trebles, 
alto, tenor, and bass. First-rate glee-singers in the 
metropolis are subjected to much wear and tear in dining- 
out; and the delicate alto voice soon succumbs, though 
its owner does not leave off singing; one voice, however 
—the most beautiful alto we ever heard—that of the 
late Mr. Young, lasted some forty years, in spite of 
much convivial ill-treatment. There is a prevalence of 
grimacing among counter-tenors, and this, combined 
with an idea of effeminacy, will prevent the voice ever 
regaining popularity in solos. These may be still 
heard in cathedrals, but the singing-men generally pay 
little attention to the cultivation or care of their voices. 
There are many good natural altos to be found in the 
choral societies of the north and west, and the members 
of such societies are much given to the home practice of 
glees. The glee, indeed, is peculiarly fitted for ‘‘ music 
in the house,” and we will forgive a little transposition 
and mutilation, for the sake of adapting them for female 
voices, if we cannot retain them as they were written. 

Dr. Hullah says all he can for the part-song: there 
are part-songs and part-songs, but the popular view 
seems to be that any one can write—any one can sing 
them. We will allow that a good part-song well sung 
is better than an indifferent glee or madrigal badly 
performed. Dr. Hullah goes much farther in their 
praise :— 

“The ‘part-song,’ as now accepted, is a revival in this century 
of one of the musical foring of the last years of the sixteenth and 
the first of the seventeenth. The harmonized airs of the Italian 
Gastoldi, and the English Ford, are in all respects part-songs. 
Some of the later of our English glee composers may be said to 
have contributed, even if unconsciously, to this revival (e.g. 
Spofforth in his ‘ My dear mistress,’ Horsley in ‘ See the chariot at 
hand,’ Battishill in ‘Amidst the myrtles’); but, as a conscious, 
purposeful and vigorous act, the credit of it must be awarded to the 
Germans, who, in their ‘ war of liberation,’ employed it as a 
potent means for raising and maintaining patriotic fervour. 
Weber’s settings of Kérner’s lyrics are some among the earliest 
and best of these soul-stirring effusions. They are all for male 
voices, in‘ close harmony,’ the parts shoulder to shoulder, as 
those who sang them would have stood to receive a charge of 
cavalry ; short, clear, oulspoken utterances, and simple enough to 
be learnt by heart, and sung without books, on the march, or 
round the table. This type has since been enormously developed ; 
and specimens of it, as well for the mixed as for the male choir, 
have recently been produced, by English, French, and Italian, as 
well as German composers, important enough to tax the skill and 
sustaining power of the best trained and most enduring of choirs. 
Some of the part-songs of our countrymen, Hatton, Leslie, the 
brothers Macfarren, Pearsall, Henry Smart, Sullivan, and of our 
countrywomen, 0, A. Macirone, Elizabeth Stirling, and Agnes 
Zimmermann ; of Adolph Adam and Gounod ; of Pinsuti and Fran- 
cesco Berger; claim admission on every ground into the category 
of what are called ‘ large works.’ ” 

The part-songs of these last-named composers have 

little in common with the settings of the glorious lyrics 

of Arndt and Kirner inspired by the Liberation War in 
E 
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Germany ; nor are these apprvached by Germans them- 
selves in the present day. They were of the time as 
well as of the nation, and are not likely to be imitated 
successfully or repeated. 


The following paragraph on exaggerated ‘expression 
is worth quoting :— 


‘‘I am unwilling to leave the performance of unaccompanied 
vocal music without a protest against an extravagance in connection 
with it, happily attended with a good deal of difficulty, but which 
is occasionally realized with too much success. The piano is un- 
questionably one of the most beautiful effects of which music is 
susceptible; but it may be carried too far. There is a piano, or 
rather an ultra pianissimo, only producible from very strong throats, 
and even from them with pain, and at some risk. I have seen, 
not of course heard, a choir whose utterance had attained such 
delicacy, that I should not have known that its constituents were 
actually singing, but from the occasional action of the lips, the 
purple cheeks, and protruded eyes (highly suggestive of apoplexy), 
of the majority of them. They had spent, I learned, many weeks 
in giving this negative effect to an arrangement of ‘The Blue 
Bells of Scotland,’ a melody extending over sixteen bars! Re- 
gardeil wssthetically this stifled vocalization is among thosé 
excesses which uniformly accompany and mark the decline of an 
art. It was unknown to the practice of the Sistine Chapel in its 
best days, and to that of the great epoch of Italian solo singing— 
the last century. It is a modern heresy, which could only have 
sprung up among a people who, whatever their achievements in 
musical composition and instrumental performance, have not yet 
become, and are still far from being, singers in the proper senge of 
the word,” 


We suppose Dr. Hullah will include in the above 
condemnation the execution of vocal passages & bouche 
fermée—the ‘‘ nose-music,” as it has been called, of M. 
Gounod and one or two of his imitators. 

The following remarks are of all but universal ap- 
plication—the exception being those voiceless or earless 
individuals whose existence Dr. Hullah denies. They 
are particularly applicable to those who have to make 
their notes, as on the violin, &e. We once knew a 
fiddler, who played fairly well, but had no knowledge of 
intervals beyond the open fifths he tuned by ; and there 
are many fiddlers to be found who have little or no 
power of recognising a simple melody on paper until 
they have played it on the violin. Such absurdities 
could not exist even with a very small amount of 
Wilhem or Tonic Sol-fa instruction. 


‘The hideous results of first attempts at performance on the 
violin, and a good many instruments besides, are generally due to 
a single cause, and that cause a remediable one—the still all but 
universal practice of teaching music and performance on an 
artificial instrument together. By teaching music, as distinct from 
musical performance, I mean inducing that sympathy of eye and 
ear which enables its possessor to know what a succession of 
musical symbols brought under the former should represent to the 
latter ; or, vice versa, how a succession and even a combination of 
sounds, addressed to the ear, may be recorded and presented 
intelligibly to the eye ; in fewer words, to enable a musical student 
to ‘know the sound’ of what he sees represented in musical 
characters. Now not only can this be done, but it can be best 
and most easily done through an instrument God has given to 
every human creature, the voice. All musical education should 
begin—the earlier the better—with singing, the rational practice 
of which involves the acquisition of a number of principles and 


facts, and—more important still—the early formation of a number 
of habits, which lie at the foot alike of musical science and skill, 
This rule having been followed, the beginner on whatever instru. 
ment would find a great deal of the work apparently before him 
really behind him.” 


With or without a preliminary knowledge of music, 
the early lessons on either of the glorious family of 
bowed instruments are dreadful to the student and in. 
tolerable to those who are within earshot of his “re. 
sultant sounds.’ The wonder is that any one has the 
courage, and perseverance, and endurance to enable him 
to go on in the hope of extracting a little music from 
such cacophony. On this hear Dr. Hullah :— 


‘‘ But the first essay of the violin student is commonly of a kind 
to render the place wherein it is made unfit for human habitation, 
The results of a first application of ‘the tail of the horse to the 
bowel of the cat’ are commonly agonies to the applicant, and out. 
rages on all within hearing of him. The first month at the violin 
should be spent on the top of the highest hill, at the extremity of 
the most desolate plain, or in the recesses of the deepest cavern 
in the student’s neighbourhood. No solitude can be too complete 
for him, no banishment too strictly maintained. By his own act 
he makes himself unfit for human companionship, places himself 
outside the pale of civilisation.” 


As we have said, a little early instruction in singing 
will marvellously reduce the time of probation, and 
enable the player to forsake the cavern and plain and 
rock and take his fiddle home with him—actually 
‘into the house,” without frightening thence all its 
inmates. 

The concertina, even in the best hands, soon tires— 
a fact Dr. Hullah illustrates by a capital story of Atwood 
and Regondi, for which we must refer our readers to the 
book. A combination of concertinas, however, may be 
made to give a fair rendering of a string quartet. The 
concertina concerts given by Mr. Richard Blagrove 
and his skilful assistants will fully bear this out. But 
it is still a single-part instrument. 


‘Yet has the concertina not a few good qualities. Though 
rarely of the same pitch as the particular pianoforte with whieh it 
is accidentally combined, and though practically untunable, it does 
not easily get out of tune with itself. Its compass is extensive, 
especially for an instrument so small and easily carried. Itis 
capable, in good hands, of much—in bad, of too much— light and 
shade.’ Whatever objections may be made to its timbre apply 
equally to the harmonium, and even to the so-called American 
‘organ ;’ instruments both of which are constantly subjected to 
misuse to which the concertina is not liable. For I cannot but 
think it a misuse of these instruments, to yield to the temptation 
presented by their key-boards, and play upon them as though they 
were really ‘ organs.’ The roughness of their quality, the inequalily 
in intensity of their upper and lower notes, and the obtrusive fore 
of their ‘resultant sounds,’ disqualify them as instruments d 
harmony, and render their simultaneous production of more thas 
two—at the utmost, three—sourds insufferably wearisome. Iti 
as an instrument of melody that the harmonium may be made 
useful ‘in the house ;’ taking the place, like the concertina, of the 
missing violin, viola, violoncello, or double-bass, of the flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, or horn, nay, even of the human 
voice.” 


We are glad to see the condemnation of the mistst 
of the harmonium and kindred instruments ; while il 





power of executing single parts with a fair approach 
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the effect of a violin or violoncello is admitted. Indeed 
a little suggestion to an audience will make the imitation 
almost perfect, and in a duet for violin and piano, for 
instance, the vibrating tongue may be made a tolerably 
satisfactory substitute for the string. 

Dr. Hullah has something to say concerning piano- 
fortes, and their extended compass, which is an evil in 
many Ways ; still, we have little hope of a return to the 
five or five-and-a-half octave instrument. 

Before quitting ‘‘ Music in the House” we will quote 
a very short passage for the special benefit of amateur 
singers. We do so in the hope that it will coax them 
into better habits, for almost every amateur copies and 
endeavours to reproduce the defects of some artist before 
the public. The amateur may profit much from these 
few lines, even if he is not induced to go to the context 
for mere hints on articulation :— , 


“Now if there be any one particular in which the amateur 
vocalist might reasonably hope to equal—I had almost said, 
excel—the artist, it is in this matter of refined and intelligible 
utterances. It is the side of the singer’s art on which general 
culture tells more than on any other. For the utterance of those 
who have read much, thought much, been much and early in good 
company, is distinguished in a thousand ways from that of persons 
who have not enjoyed these advantages: and this too notwith- 
standing provincialisms and peculiarities.” 


Chapters on which we have not touched are upon 
Accompanied Vocal Music, on Practice and Rehearsals, 
and the Musical Library—the last is particularly 
valuable, as showing what a musical library should be, 
and how it should be kept. We would earnestly request 
our readers to get the little book—advice they will 
probably follow if. they are told that the passages we 
have quoted are the least interesting of its contents. 
Dr. Hullah deserves everybody's gratitude for his most 


recent attempt to modify and improve the ‘‘ Music in 
the House,” 








THE CHURCH CONGRESS ON PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Although Church music was eliminated from the 
Congress program of the present year, music in con- 
nection with the drama had the advantage of being 
discussed on the second day of the Congress at a meet- 
ing in the Croydon Public Hall, when the subject 
proposed was ‘*The Church in relation to public 
amusements,” the Bishop of Dover being the chairman. 
The first paper read was by Canon Money, the Vicar of 
8t. John’s, Deptford, who, maintaining that man 
needed recreation for ‘‘ body, soul, and spirit,” said it 
was the duty of the Church to lay down the principles 
drawn from the Bible. Amusements might be perfectly 
imnocent in themselves and yet they might not be 
expedient. There was large liberty allowed, but care 
should be taken not to abuse it. Recreation might not 
be unlawful in itself, but the feelings or excitement 
induced by it might be ensnaring and dangerous. With 
regard to the theatre, he quoted Georges Sand, that it 
Was unlawful for man to reproduce the passions and 
¢motions of real life as a pastime. He pointed out that 


plays were frequently connected with profligacy, and 
vice was presented so as to excite laughter. Christians 
ought to withhold their support from theatres, Italian 
operas, ballets, and promenade concerts; these were 
tainted more or less with immorality and vice. Out- 
door sports, not associated with drinking, betting, and 
sharpers, cricket, football, and archery might be 
tolerated. 

Mr. W. T. Paton said what was wanted was a counter- 
attraction, and suggested therefore that members of the 
Church should provide amusements into which they could 
introduce a high motive. Popular concerts, for instance, 
might be provided at a cheap rate, say 2d. a head, but 
whether they would pay was another question. 

Mr. Hall, M.P., said, with regard to theatres, that the 
histrionic art was not one whivh any branch of the 
Church would despise; but whether the present 
application of that art in the modern theatre was 
associated with evil was a question. Some people looked 
upon all actors as children of Belial, and upon all 
persons who entered a theatre as renouncing Chris- 
tianity altogether. Surely no one would object to the 
Passién Play, where the greatest of all scenes were 
depicted with a reverence and solemnity that it would 
be impossible to surpass. Many persons stayed away 
from the theatre because evil was to be found there, 
Evil was to be found there because so many excellent 
people stayed away. If they could be persuaded to 
attend theatres, fewer of those French plays would be 
seen there which were an insult to English thought and 
feeling. Church people ought to support, by every 
means in their power, the efforts occasionally made by 
Mr. Henry Irving to introduce on the English stage 
again the higher drama as represented in the days of 
Kean and Kemble. As to the opening of places of amuse- 
ment on Sunday, he could not believe that the man 
who now spent Sunday in evil wonld spend it well 
through the opening of half a dozen picture galleries. 
Before voting for opening museums on Sunday he must 
be convinced that Englishmen spent Sunday viciously, 
and that they could be induced to exchange the 
immoderate excitement of evil for the moderate excite- 
ment of a stroll in the British Museum, The change 
would entail extra work on officials, and keep refresh- 
ment houses open seven days a week. 

The Rev. F. Goe denied that it was the business of 
the clergy to cater for the amusement of their 
parishioners. Parents should make home the happiest 
place in the world by providing there innocent recrea- 
tion. 

The Rev. J. W. Horsley said the people of the Church 
would be, must be, and should be amused ; and it was 
the duty of the Church to regulate, not to ignore or 
condemn, their deeds. Panem et circenses was not merely 
a pagan cry. The Church had learned that there was 
a religion of health; it must also learn that there was 
a religion of amusement, and that the calling of an 
amuser was a sacred calling. Churchmen, cleric and 
lay, were concerned in the existence of public amuse- 
ments. He could not conceive of a Christianity which 
was not muscular, or which treated men as disembodied 
souls, and ignored the capabilities of the body which 
God had fearfully and wonderfully made. If it was 
said, ‘‘ He hath no pleasure in the strength of a horse, 
neither delighteth in any man’s legs," He certainly had 
no need of flabby invertebrate creatures who could do 
| nothing but flop down like pious jelly-fish, Let the 
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parson be conservative of all sports, pastimes, and 
pursuits that were manly and pure, and recognise no 
aristocracy save that of skill and endurance. In 
cricket, for example, let the country parson be: the 
umpire to his parish team, and when winter 
approached let football take the place of cricket. With 
regard to music-halls, with all their faults, they had 
much in them that was entertaining, and even good. 
Let the clergy make an effort to establish in the centre 
of a group of villages what might be called a Christian 
music-hall, open every night, with all the honest and 
none of the undesirable attractions of the present places. 
With reference to theatres, he held it to be the duty of 
the Church to reform and purify the stage, rather than 
to ignore and condemn it. Rarely had he found time 
to go to a theatre, but yet the Richard III. of Irving 
spoke to his mind, and the Rip Van Winkle of Jefferson 
to his soul in a way that could not easily be forgotten. 
A theatre under a board of management pledged to 
morality and intelligence must do more than individual 
actors to elevate the tone of the stage. There was one 
form of public amusement popular with high and low, 
of which every Christian man would speak with the 
highest disgust—prevalent as it might be at certain 
periods, gathering power by utilising the narrowest and 
lowest passions of the mind, refraining from nothing 
that was false, cruel, and reptilian, yet surviving into 
and even reviving in our day, and provided for by 
careful legal enactment—namely, the ignoble sport of 
parson- baiting. 

The horror of the meeting at being informed of the 
prevalence of this brutal sport was so great that little 
interest was taken in the remarks of subsequent 
speakers. There was very little “‘ public amusement ”’ 
afterwards, and the meeting became generally somnolent 
previous to its separation. 








NUPTIAL SERENADING. 





Nothing we should think is more likely to produce a 
permanent entente-cordiale between two nations than a 
similarity of manners and customs. It is pleasant 
therefore to know that the inhabitants of French pro- 
vincial towns and the denizens of Whitechapel and 
Seven Dials have the same mode of expressing their 
views, when they do not approve of the junction of 
certain parties in holy matrimony. For the following 
narrative we are indebted to the Glebe: ‘* An ancient 
custom prevails amongst the inhabitants of France and 
England, and perhaps of many other countries also, 
that in cases of ill-assorted marriage—when, for ex- 
ample, the bridegroom was more than double the age 
of the bride—the young people of the neighbourhood 
should assemble in the evening of the happy day, and, 
arming themselves with tin kettles, brass horns, and 
other instruments for making night hideous, should 
proceed to the house of the newly-married couple and 
give them a vigorous, but ungentle serenade. Animated 
by a most orthodox respect for this time-honoured usage, 
the turbulent young spirits of Coussay in the Vienne 
resolved to give to a gentleman of that commune who 
was about to marry what they described as a charivari 
@importance. In order that the performance might 
not miss fire through any unskilfulness of the actors, 
they organised a rehearsal a fortnight before the 
wedding-day, and astonished the intending Benedict 
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one evening with a grand display of ill-directeg 
musical talent. The principal sufferer from the jp. 

fliction was, however, quite equal to the occasion 

and took not the smallest notice of the noise out. 
side. One of his neighbours was not quite so patient 

and, sallying forth upon the musicians, dealt them some 
fisticuffs, which seem to have cleared the street of them 
for the time being. They returned to the charge jn 
augmented numbers on the evening of the wedding-da 

itself. As the bridal party were joyously sitting down 
to dinner at about eight o'clock, there was heard what 
Sir Walter Scott calls a ‘bugle winded at the gate,’ or 
what is described by Shakespeare as ‘trumpets and 
alarums.’ This was the sound of the serenaders ad. 
vancing to the charge. They were this time more 
speedily encountered by the brother of the bride, who 
objected strenuously to this revival of antique traditions, 
and promptly attacking the leader of the band, robbed 
him of the horn which he was in the act of blowing with 
all his might. The chef d’orchestre hereupon had re. 
course to the less dignified and less effective services of 
a tin kettle, but he was again dispossessed, and at last 
took to flight, and continued the battlé only by dis. 
charging stones~at the ‘best man’s’ head. Finally he 
found his way before the tribunal of Loudun upona 
double charge of cutting and wounding and of nocturnal 
brawling, and was mulcted in the sum of 50 francs for 
the former offence and 15 frances for the second. By 
which it would appear that as long as fisticuffs and 
stonethrowing are avoided, it is possible in France for 
the moderate sum of 15 francs to enjoy the pastime of 
annoying and disturbing without stint a bridal party 
assembled at dinner.” 








CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 


The first meeting of the proprietors under the Companies’ Act, 
1877, was held on Oct. 17 at the City Terminus Hotel, for the pur- 
pose of transacting ordinary business, and of considering the pro- 
priety of passing a resolution giving general authority to the di- 
rectors to effect the conversion, under the Act of 1856, of shares or 
stocks in the company into tickets of admission. Mr. T. Hughes 
occupied the chair. The report stated that by the Act of last 
session the constitution of the company was changed. Thechar- 
ters and deed of settlement were annulled, and the company was 
now incorporated in perpetuity, and would be regulated in its pro- 
ceedings by the special Acts obtained by the company and by the 
general Acts of Parliament regulating incorporated public com- 
panies. The rights of the debenture and preference stockholders 
were preserved, but powers were given to redeem their stocks with 
consents of certain majorities. The ordinary stock would be 
divided in the proportion of £20 A and £80 B Stock for every 
£100 ordinary stock. The A Stock only would receive dividends 
out of profits up to, but not exceeding, 74 per cent. perannum, theB 
B Stock would be redeemable out of the surplus profits. The accounts 
had been made up to the day on which the Act received the Royal 
assent, as the board were advised that it would be desirable to 
wind up the business of the company to that date, and they 
showed that after providing for the payment of the debenture 
interest and preference dividend in full, from 1st January to 2nd 
July, the sum of £10,661remained. Out of this amount the board 
recommended a dividend of 1 per cent. on the existing ordinary 
stock, which would absorb £10,026, leaving a balance of £684 tole 
carried to the credit of the newly-incorporated company. Th 
directors congratulated the shareholders on this result, obtained 
in a period of unusual depression, and notwithstanding an excep 
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ever, be remembered that the profits of the Handel Festival, 
amounting to £5246, were included in the amount of £27, 980, and 
that the period covered by the accounts included, in addition to the 
six months, three weeks of the best portion of the year. The board 
bad been able, by further consolidation of offices, to extend 
the economies already in progress in connection with the 
company's staff, which it was believed would be improved in 
eficiency while the cost- was diminished. The Chairman, 
jn moving the adoption of the report and accounts, congratu- 
Jated the shareholders upon the change which had taken place 
jn the position of the company. The general effect of the 
Act was to bring the company within the general law of the 
country, by which they got rid of a constitution which had been 
found to be cumbrous and difficult to work. The complaints 
against the changes were two: the first was that the old con- 
dition of things under which five shareholders holding £1500 
had the power to compel a special meeting to be held, hag 
fallen with the old constitution, and one-tenth of the pro- 
prietors now had the power to require a special meeting, as in 
other companies. The power of five shareholders to call a 
meeting had worked to the disadvantage of the company, and 
he thought that if there were a real grievance there would be no 
difficulty in rousing one-tenth of the proprietary. The only other 
objection was the conversion of the stock into A and B stock. In 
consequence of the discontent of a number of shareholders, a 
committee was formed at the Mansion House, under the Lord 
Mayor, for the purpose of considering the condition of the 
Palace, and whether any assistance could not be given to it. The 
committee summoned before it the different persons interested | 
and the board placed the books and documents unreservedly before 
that committee. It was the great strength of this company that 
they were not afraid to publish all their books and documents to 
the world. Having all the documents before them, as well as all 
the proposals, the committee came to the conclusion that the pro- 
perty was valuable and sound, and offered suggestions, which 
resulted in the proposed rearrangement of the company’s stock, 
The company was burdened by a debenture debt at a high rate of 
interest, and the gentlemen on the committee at once put their 
fingers upon that blot, suggesting an arrangement for the conver- 
sion of the 7 per cent. and 6 per cent. stock into a permanent 4 
per cent. stock. The ordinary shareholders held £100 stock, 
which stood at from £17 to £25, and it had been suggested as an 
advantage that there should be some bond-fide representation of 
the value, and consequently the stock had been divided into A and 
B Stocks. The holder would still have £100 stock, £20 of which 
- would be called A, and £80 B. It had been satisfactory to the 
board that a thorough scrutiny had taken place during the past 
two years, but in the future, if they were to gain advantages 
under the new Act, prudence, temper, and confidence would be 
necessary, and the agitation which had characterised the past must 
not be continued in the future. “During the past half year they 
had become a centre for the teaching of the Cambridge syndicate, 
amost suecessful and important movement for the education of 
the country, and none would fail to admit but this was a satisfac. 
tory sign of the estimation in which the Palace was held. The ac- 
counts showed that attention had been paid to economy, and the 
result was satisfactory. Mr. Bicknell seconded the motion. In 
the discussion which followed a number of suggestions were 
thrown out upon matters of detail, and doubts were expressed as 
to the practicability of the scheme of reconstruction. Mr. Hames 
saw no cause for congratulation in the dividend of £1 per cent., as 
be attributed it solely to, the exceptional circumstances of the 
Handel Festival, by which £5000 were obtained, and the earnings 
of the twenty-one days over the half year comprised in the accounts. 
Mr. E. J. Herepath characterised the new measure as a well con- 
ceived action which would operate well for the future of the 
company, The Chairman having briefly replied, the report was 
adopted, and a resolution was also passed approving the expedi- 


ency of issuing single life admissions to the Palace in exchange 
for stock. 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


On Oct. 18 Mr. William Carter commenced his 
sixth season, which is to include seven representations, 
with the ‘‘ Messiah,” under atmospheric conditions 
neither favourable to the aspect of the auditorium nor to 
the voices of the singers. A thick fog had found its 
way into the hall, anticipating by a week or two its 
proper period. With respect to Handel's masterpiece, 
it may suffice to state that the choir on the whole 
acquitted itself well in the choruses, and that the solo 
numbers were entrusted to Mdme. Nouver, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. George Fox, and Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
There was not a crowded audience, but the upper part 
of the building was well filled, and to judge by the 
frequent applause the rendering of the oratorio gave 
entire satisfaction. The list of works to be given this 
season includes Mendelssohn's ‘“ Hymn of Praise,” 
Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater,” Haydn's ‘ Creation,’’ Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie,” and Mozart's Twelfth Mass; 
‘ Elijah,” “‘ Acis and Galatea,” “* Placida,” and “ Messiah.” 
Mr. William Carter will conduct, and Mr. Edwin 
Bending retains his post of organist, the orchestra— 
led by Mr. Viotti Collins—being mainly the same as 
before. 








ENTERTAIN MENTS. 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s éntertainment was re- 
opened on October 2, at St. George’s Hall. The old 
pieces, ‘* A Night Surprise,” and “ A Happy Bungalow,” 
were supplemented by a new musical sketch by Mr. 
Corney Grain, entitled, ‘‘ At the Seaside,” specially 
directed at those who had lately returned from their 
holiday. Mr. Corney Grain was as successful in pro- 
voking mirth as on former occasions. The other artists 
were the same as last .season—Mrs. German Reed, 
Misses Holland and Braham, Messrs. A. Reed and 
Law. 

Mr. E. Young commenced a series of Readings at 
the Langham Hall on October 16. The authors repre- 
sented were Lover, Bret Harte, A. Procter, L. 
Moseley, Longfellow, J. E. Carpenter, Aytoun, and 
Madden. ‘There was a fair attendance, and the audience 
were well pleased. 





Restoration or St. Mancaret’s Cauncn.—The Rev. Mackenzie 
E. C. Walcott calls attention to a fact which has come to 
light, and which corroborates Stow’s statement that the great 
chancel of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, was built by 
the abbots of Westminster. Upon the string which crosses the 
east wall the well-known rebus of Abbot Islip has been found. 
He was elected on Oct. 27, 1500, and died on May 12, 1582. 
The churchwardens’ accounts for the years 1496-1502 mention 
purchases of rag stone, Caen stone, Ryegate stone, and free stone, 
and also payments to masons, carpenters, and joiners. Sir 
Thomas Billing (Lord Chief Justice) and his wife built the sonth 
aisle, and it was the place of the Jady’s interment on March 14, 1499. 
At the second bay from the east in this aisle, the lower door of the 
staircase and the doorway which opened to a rood loft, stretching 
from one wall to the other, are still visible. In the north aisle 
there is a square sepulchral recess, with traces of figures of 
angels in distemper colour, and the indents of two small brasses. 
The image of St. Margaret has been found decapitated and broken 
in pieces ; the robes were painted red and green and covered with 
a beautiful gold pattern of conventional foliage. There is a notice 
of gilding her cross-staff in 1515. Some Jacobean texts remain 
on the east wall, and two apertures for light on either side of the 
place of the high altar, This noble and, indeed, national eburch, 
130ft. long and 65ft. in breadth, deserves, and will repay all the 
cost which may be expended on its restoration. 
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The Office of ‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co.,as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Che Mrchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance. 


7s. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 


*,” P.O. Orpans in pavoun or J.SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hicn Horzoagn, W.C. 
Orrice ror Supscriprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirr & Co., Newron Street, Hien Horzorn, W.C. 


Acrents ror Tue City: Apams & Francis, 59, Fixer Sr., E.C. 





BIRTH. 
On October 20, at 2, Lee Villas, Canning Road, Addiscombe, the wife of 
Hippolyte Dion, of a daughter. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaper.—We cannot recommend a music-master. If you have no 
means of introduction, take one haphazard from the Musical Directory. 
A.—Your second communication was unnecessary. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


—_——>—_ 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere, 





LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1877. 





TITIENS. 


The universal grief at the loss of this lady testifies to 
the affection entertained for her artistic worth by all to 
whom she was known in her public capacity. Malle. 
Titiens was a great and conscientious artist, worthy to 
rank with the most celebrated vocalists of the past, and 
as a whole certainly inferior to none of the present day. 





ED 
Nature had endowed her with a powerful and Usical 
voice and a majestic presence, and also with great 
musical sensibility and power of appreciation. Bnper 
and perseverance made the most of her natural gifts, * 
and the result attained by her was worthy of her ep. 
during efforts. No artist Was ever more faithful to the 
terms of her engagement; none more anxious always 
to keep faith with the public. In these respects her 
powerful physique and firm will enabled her almost 
without exception to carry out what she desired. Her 
career has been cut short by a cruel disease: in oy 
regret for her loss, we can hardly admit that it is as 
well she should be remembered only in her full vigour, 
before the ravages of time had lessened her power to 
delight and entrance her audience. For a time a void 
is created in the art-world: that her place will be filled 
we may not doubt; but her individuality has been too 
firmly impressed for those who have known her to find 
a perfect or satisfactory substitute in another. 

Malle. Titiens displayed an unvarying kindness and 
consideration towards all with whom she was even 
slightly connected. She had a willing ear for the sor. 
rows of the most humble member of her profession, ani 
her ready hand would always most effectually supple. 
ment her sympathy. She was as much loved behind 
the scenes as admired in the auditorium: and her 
artistic greatness never made her forget her responsi- 
bilities as a member of the great human family. Titiens 
has departed holding a first place among the most 
gifted artists, loved and admired by all within her 
influence. Is not this a thing to be desired ?—the 
attained object of an art-life. 








AMUSEMENTS PUBLIC AND PROPER. 


Canon Money of St. John’s, Deptford, has been mor 
successful than his confréres at the Church Congress in 
starting a quarry, for his-attack on public amusements 
not only caused some fun at the moment, but has since 
provoked letters from a brace of Canons, and Suburban 
Rectors, Town Clergymen, and Playgoers, &c., &e., all 
of whom have a great deal to say, if not much to the pu 
pose. The clergy of the Establishment—like the grest 
Weighhouse Dissenter—are by no means disinclined t 
‘make the best of both worlds,” and putting aside tle 
ascetics who, like St. Macarius, keep festival ona cabbage 
leaf, and the “ nice” curates whose leisure is devoted 
croquet and bezique and wife-seeking, the bulk of te 
clergy are well disposed to Music and the Drama, and 
the union of both in the genial atmosphere of Open 
As a matter of fact, Presbyter Anglicanus can go, and 
does go, to see Mr. Phelps or Mr. Irving, and to het 
Nilsson or Albani. He may attend the murderot 
“orgies” of Lucrezia, and the lovemaking of Faus, 
and so be compelled like “A Canon” to witness! 
“ nauseous” ballet of ‘girls trained to antics at ont 
unpleasant and unnatural,” feeling how easily th 
Tempter is disposed of on the stage, as contrasted 
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the trouble he has with the Tempted in his parish. A 
very slight modification of his vestments will bring him 
to the level of one of the public, and render him un- 
noticed and unknown. On the other hand, if parsons 
in particular and “serious” people in general do not like 
the theatre they can stay at home: there is no special 
appeal for their presence. We doubt if they are even 
reckoned among the “ excellent”’ persons whose coun- 
tenance would ensure the equal excellence of locality, 
performance, and personnel from the manager to the 
call-boy. 

But Canon Money and his friends are not satisfied 
with the status quo; they wish to have a finger in the 
pie, and to follow their flock to their recreations in 
addition to aiding their devotions. No one can suppose 
that a clergyman or other excellent person could take 
any harm from witnessing a ballet, or even a dance, 
after the fashion of the Jardin Mabille ; it is the harm 
done to those who are not excellent by the grossness 
and immorality of the theatre, which causes Canon 
Money’s tears. Will no one protect these poor people, 
and prevent their being made worse than they are 
already? But do the visitors to theatres need this 
protection ? Do the complaining clergy quite know 
what they are talking about? One writer, ‘a Town 
Clergyman,” says “‘the ballet is a grave difficulty.” 
Where? The ballet is all but extinct at the Opera- 
houses—it exists at no other theatre—excepting the 
Alhambra. In some operas there may be a divertisse- 
ment, and there are dances in burlesques and opera- 
bouffe. Ballet proper there is none. Some old lines 
which used to be often quoted, give sundry reasons for 
going to Church: the one object with which people do 
not go to the play is—to be improved. Chiefly, we may 
take it they go to be amused ; and if they profit by the 
enunciation of a moral aphorism it is something beyond 
what they paid for or anticipated. If we consider the 
habitues of the gallery, who are always ready to applaud 
a sentiment, will Bill Sykes be reformed by being told 
that “honesty is the best policy;” or the loafer by 
“sweet is the bread of toil;” or the wife- beater when 
the heavy tragedian mouths that— 

* The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 


Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom ’twere base flattery to call a villain!” 


or the heroine of domestic drama shrieks in horror— 


“Good gracious heavens! try to strike a woman! 
Oh, then, you brute, you're fit for any thing !” 


Swon cuique. As the theatrical manager is not 


called upon to cater for a congregation of clergymen, 
80 the priest need not trouble to include the theatre 
among his pastoral cares. The public, alone, can 
influence its management, and that by patronizing what 
they like. On the whole our theatres were never more 
pure, nor better conducted, than at the present day. 
Moral lessons are to be learnt there by those who have 
the wit to observe and the will to do; for the many 





they are places of amusement and recreation; and they 
in no way deserve the condemnation dealt out to them 
in common with promenade concerts and music-halls, 
All these have survived the great Penny Reading move- 
ment ; will they succumb to the new suggestion which 
comes from the Croydon Church Congress of ‘‘ Popular 
Concerts at Tworznce a head—that is, if they can be 
made to pay ’’? 





THE AUTUMN OPERA. 


Mr. Mapleson’s announcement of an autumn season 
of opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is a fair subject for 
congratulation. Excepting a little too much stress on 
cheapness and difference of classes, it is quite satis- 
factory ; and the lovers of the highest lyrical entertain- 
ment will have opportunity of hearing good works well 
and equally executed, and not made mere vehicles for 
the gratification of the stars who are the attraction in 
the regular London season. The public are promised 
both variety and novelty; the rule as to evening dress 
is relaxed, and the performance will begin and end an 
hour earlier than usual, The admission to single seats 
varies from a shilling to the gallery to twelve-and-six- 
pence for an orchestra-stall; and private boxes may be 
had from half-a-guinea to three guineas. Among the 
novelties promised are the ‘* Ruy Blas” of Marchetti, 
and the ‘* Forza del Destino’ of Verdi; the latter, it is 
hoped, will be conducted by the composer. The artists 
announced are Mdmes. Caroline Salla, Mila Rodani, 
Marie Roze, Alwina Valleria, Parodi, Malle. Lila Perdi, 
Bauermeister, Demeric-Lablache, and Anna de Belocca ; 
Signori Fancelli, Gillandi, Runcio, Rinaldini, Grazzi, 
Bettini, Del Puente, Galassi, Zoboli, Franceschi, Gon- 
net, Fallar, Brocolini, and Foli, A subscription is 
opened for thirty nights, the first night being Nov. 5. 

It is rumoured that after these representations a 
series of English operas, or operas in English, will 
probably be given at Her Majesty’s Theatre. There 
seems no reason why this house should not be open all 
the year round, or with very slight intervals, considering 
the universal love of music among all classes. Mr, 
Mapleson may thus be enabled to carry out a consider- 
able portion of his program which seems indefinitely 
deferred on the Thames Embankment. There is a 
prestige attached to the Opera-house in the Haymarket 
which nothing can shake, and the general public will 
always be attracted there in preference to any other 
house. If the entertainment be really good in itself, 
and interpreted by competent artists, the absence of the 
meteoric operatic stars need not be much felt, and 
the performances during the autumn and winter may 
prove as lucrative as in the brief summer season, 
when the crush-room is crammed by all the rank and 
fashion of the land, But an entertainment altogether 
inferior will not answer: band and chorus and general 
ensemble rust be as perfect as possible, and any appear- 


ance of parsimony in mounting the pieces, or in the 
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general management of the theatre, must be carefully 
avoided. If Mr. Mapleson can and will work on these 
principles, we believe that a permanent Opera-house in 
London will soon become an institution. 








WELSH COMPOSERS AND THEIR MUSIC. 





The old fame of the early Welsh musicians—the 
wonderful vocal feats of the old bards, and their as- 
tounding performances on the national instrument—are 
not likely to be eclipsed by their modern representa- 
tives for a very long time. We are not alluding to the 
Harpist to the Queen, Mr, John Thomas, nor his brother 
Ap Tommas, nor to Mr. Brinley Richards who occasion- 
ally turns his pianoforte into a veritable Welsh harp 
under the potent influence of Welsh music. Still less 
do we allude to a certain Nightingale, or other song- 
birds of Cymric birth. The degenerate ones are the 
Welsh people, those whose genius and talent and 
musical sympathy it is sought to draw out at Eistedd- 
fodau by means of competition for prizes. 

A variety of prizes have lately been offered by a public 
man, and his application to Mr. Brinley Richards to 
adjudicate has drawn from the latter a long letter of 
advice. Mr. Richards insists on the genius and ability 
of his countrymen, and attributes certain short-comings 
to their want of education. In respect to musical 
literature he says, ‘they are very much behind the age 
—not from deficient powers, but from imperfect educa- 
tion—and the result is a low standard as regards musical 
compositions. Of this, the priaes at various Eisteddfodau 
area proof. At these, most enthusiastic remarks have 
been made by injudicious adjudicators, about the merits 
of works which would only excite the ridicule of a junior 
student at the Royal Academy of Music. Out of the 
large number of compositions to which prizes have been 
awarded at the Histeddfod, there are few worthy of 
preservation, some little more than school-boy exercises. 
. . . . Acomposition ought to represent more than the 
knowledge of writing grammatically: it should give us 
melody and graceful thought, and the melody itself 
should be something more than what is commonly 
called ‘a tune.’ Inspiration may produce a good 
melody, but it is a rare gift, and even when it does 
exist, it will do little for art without education.” Mr. 
Richards states that not long since an Eisteddfod prize 
was given for a Cantata, which consisting of some fifty 
pages did not contain a single bar worth notice. Mr, 
Richards admits that the Eisteddfod has done much 
for choral singing, and recommends that prizes should 
be given for works of less pretension—for a part-song, 
a hymn-tune, or song with pianoforte accompaniment. 
We hope Mr. Richards’ remarks may be taken in good 

part. What the fate of a ‘‘ foreigner” would be who 
spoke so plainly, we dare not contemplate; but if the 
advice is acted upon, in a few years there will probably 
be no need of its repetition. 


NOTES. 





The Sacred Harmonic Society’s forty-sixth season will com. 
mence on Friday, November 30. Macfarren’s “ John the Baptist” 
and Rossini’s ‘‘ Mosé in Egitto” are promised, and Crotch’s 
“ Palestine” is to be repeated, so that the Society do not ignore 
native talent. The list of engagements is very satisfactory, It 
will be seen in another column that some alterations have been 
made in the Hall with a view to possible danger from panic or 
fire. They have turned a window into a door, that the audience 
may be more easily let out, and set up a big cistern and all 
kinds of hydraulic appliances, that they may be speedily and 
effectually put out. We trust the value of these improvements 
may never be subjeted to the rough test of experience. 





The prospectus of the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts 
has been issued, and is marked by the same high character as 
those of previous years. This, the twentieth season, will consist 
of twenty morning and twenty-one evening performances, the 
former commencing on Saturday, November 17, and the latter on 
Monday, November 12, The principal engagements for the series 
are those of Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley for the vocal de. 
partment, and Herr Joachim, Mdme. Norman Neruda, Mr, 
Charles Halle, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
Malle. Anna Mehlig, and Sig. Piatti as instrumentalists. The 
prices have been raised both for the subscription and for single 
tickets. 





Some of the papers have been expressing regret that no 
‘analytical programs" accompany the classical nights at the 
Promenade Concerts. It is something for any one with a taste 
for music, and a shilling in his pocket, to be able to hear a 
Symphony or Concerto, or other classical work, without the fuss 
of dressing, and with the power of moving about and leaving when 
tired, Such an one will not care to be improved by the most 
elaborate analyses. If these are introduced, we trust they may be 
confined to the dance-music, and may afford the non-classical 
folks something to read during their mauvais quart d’heure. 





Mr. Sydney Smith announces his first pianoforte recital of his 
sixth season on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 7, at Willis’s large 
room. There is an exceedingly varied and interesting selection 
from Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin, Thalberg, 
&c. Mdlle. Ida Corani and Mr. Cummings are announced to sirg 
two songs each. , 





Mr. Walter Bache will give his annual pianoforte recital on 
Nov. 5, at St. James’s Hall. The pianoforte music is from 
Beethoven (the thirty-two variations in C minor, and Sonata in E 
major, Op. 109), Chopin, Liszt, and Bach. Mr. Santley is 
announced to sing three songs by Liszt, and others by Schubert 
and Schumann, 





On November 2 the Felix Meritis Society of Amsterdam wil 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. A new 
cantata by M. Coenen, composed expressly for the occasion, will 
be performed. 





The Brussels Musical Saciety, directed by M. Henry Warnoli, 
is about to perform Schumann's “ Vie d’une Rose.” We called 
attention two years ago to this charming work, which has bea 
strangely neglected in England. 

The Menestrel states that a lawyer at Pesth, grand amateur ét 
ronds de jambes, has made a curious disposition in his wil, 
leaving a sum of 30,000 florins to the corps de ballet of the theatrt 
The money is to be securely invested, and the interest that my 
have accumulated is to form the dot of any ballet-girl who entey 
into lawful wedlock. 
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The Daily News is not anxious for any addition to the limited 
number of prime donne. A notice of the death cf Titiens con- 
cludes with the following sad picture of the race and the goal, evi- 
dently intended to warn young singers with talent and voices from 
aspiring to the highest walks of vocal art. “To the superficial 
observer the life of a prima donna appears like a procession. But 
there is a seamy side to the robe. The casual looker-on knows 
nothing of the perpetual exhausting work, of the eternal practising 
necessary to keep that precious possession, a fine voice, in perfect 
working order, of the constant endeavour to improve here and 
there a performance which has been repeated in public a hundred 
times, of the self-denial, without which no singer can get through 
her work even creditably. As a brilliant rou'ade, or a trill of per- 
fect clearness and accuracy charms the ear, as a grand declamatory 
passage brightens the eye and quickens the pulse, as a sustained 
note of surpassing brilliancy is followed by thunders of applause, 
the listener is apt to forget the long, weary mornings, not of 
months, but of years, it has cost to produce that catching bit of 
bravura, the matchless shake; nicely balanced as if the work of 
exquisite machinery ; that grand breadth of tone, that heart-stir- 
ring note, which lets loose the enthusiasm of the audience. The 
opera goer hears only the result of thousands on thousands of 
repetitions, of abstinence from many of the pleasures of life, of 
watchfulness against heat and cold, and of perpetual struggles 
against the depressing effect of the dead, de-oxygenated air ot the 
theatre. The work of the operatic singer is never done; for her 
rebellious organ, like an unruly horse, will play strange pranks 
unless kept under by incessant work, and it is this state of con- 
stant training which, sooner or later, must tell upon the strongest 
constitution. But the singer has no choice but to abdicate alto- 
gether or to work on till the flowers flung before her on the stage 
are exchanged for the immortelles laid upon her coffin.” The 
writer seems also to have an unruly horse, for his Pegasus has 
run away with him. He has furnished a counterpart to the 
wretchedness of Dickens’s Clown, whose home miseries are even 


exceeded by those of the vocalist who spends ‘‘ the long weary 
mornings of years,” in controlling ‘‘the pranks of her rebellious 
organ.” Considering how such work tells on the strongest consti- 
tutions, it is some solace to know that our best singers take a great 
deal of killing. 


There was no paper read on Church: Music during the Church 
Congress at Croydon; but failing in precept the meetings afforded 
most excellent example of what to avoid. A contemporary 
states that in the processional hymn, “ the organist was playing 
several lines ahead of the choir,” and that ‘pgar-torture reached 
its limit in the second verse.” As the papers on Church Music— 
some of them of high excellence—which have been read at former 
Congresses do not seem to have had any good influence, time was 
perhaps better spent in a defence of Trades Unions, and in an 
onslaught on the Opera, Theatres, Concerts, and kindred blemishes 
in our social life. 

The Musical World states that ‘‘ the music license for the Estey 
Organ Rooms was refused by the Middlesex magistrates to Messrs. 
Hodge and Essex, on the ground that the arrangements for ingress 
and egress were not satisfactory. At the same time a license was 
granted to Exeter Hall, where the arrangements for ingress and 
egress are so bad that they were sworn to by an officer of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, before a Committee of the House of 
Commons last session, as being ‘ dangerous to human life,’ Messrs. 
Hodge and Essex cannot improve the Estey Organ Rooms without 
the expenditure of a large sum of money, while the directors could 
make Exeter Hall comparatively safe by the judicious investment 
ofa few hundred pounds. Messrs. Hodge and Essex will make 
the necessary alterations to their hall, while the Exeter Hall 
authorities, safe under the protecting wing of the Middlesex magis- 
trates, may laugh at the fact that the hall is ‘dangerous to human 
life’ The Philadelpheion Company Limited dq not care much 
for the musical assemblages within their walls; and as for the 








Protestant gatherings and May meetings a wholesale holocaust 
may be thought desirable, if only to recruit the noble army of 
martyrs after the manner formerly in vogue at Smithfield. 


The Paris Figaro gives the following list of the subventions to 
the chief theatres of the Continent:—‘ Grand Opera, Paris, 
800,000 francs ; Royal Operahouse, Berlin, 700,000 ; Theatre Royal, 
Stuttgart, 625,000 ; Theatre Royal, Dresden, 400,000; Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, 800,000; Theatre Royal, Copenhagen, 
250,000 ; Court Theatres, Weimar and Carlsruhe, 250,000 each ; 
Theatre Royal, Munich, 195,000 ; Theatre Royal, Stockholm, 
150,000 ; San Carlo, Naples, 300,000 ; Scala, Milan, 175,000 ; Teatro 
Reggio, Turin, 60,000 ; Pergola, Florence, 40,000; Carlo Felice, 
Geneva, 10,000 ; Teatro Apollo, Rome, 299,000 ; Teatro Bellini, 
Palermo, 120,000.” The amounts look imposing in francs, but 
the highest sum (Paris) is only £32,000, and Geneva is only 
allotted the modest subvention of £400, 


The death of a celebrated vocalist, Mdme. Stockhausen, on 
October 6, at Colmar, is announced. This lady was exceedingly 
popular here some years, and used to excite English audiences to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm by her rendering of Swiss airs, in which 
she was sometimes accompanied by her husband on the harp. 
These performances were mere relaxations. for the lady was at 
home in the highest walks of music, and her husband was a most 
skilled harpist. Her son, M. Jules Stockhausen, an excellent 
bass singer, has sung, as most of our readers will know, with 
great success in London, 

It appears from the report of the General Commitee of the 
Leeds Musical Festival that the sum handed over to the local 
medical charities amounted to £800, being £200 less than the 
profit realized in 1874, the deficiency arising from the increased 
expenditure for principal singers, band, and chorus, the terms of 
the artists being higher than at the former festival. The receipts 
for 1877 were nearly £239 in excess of those of 1874. 


The Naples correspondent of the Atheneum (Oct 20) writes as 
follows :—*t A story is going the round of the journals of Naples. 
which will interest many of your readers. On Saturday the 
Baroness Caterce, daughter of Lablache, visited the theatre of San 
Carlo, accompanied by her children. After having admired the 
magnificent interior, she expressed a wish to see the stage as well, 
but she had no sooner placed her foot upon it than she burst into 
tears. The daughter of Lablache was overcome by the recol- 
lection of the many and splendid triumphs which her father had 
won on those boards. The Baroness, who is very like her father, 
is said to have a ‘stupendous’ soprano voice, and were she to 
make art her profession, she would become, it is predicted, one of 
the great stare, ‘ worthy to continue her paternal glory.’ ‘ Accom- 
panied by. a pianoforte, she sang a piece from the ‘‘ Stabat” of 
Rossini, with such power, expression, and colour, that she awakened 
the enthusiasm of those who had the good fortune to hear her. 
Alas! for the death of the queen of song, Titiens. Some years 
have passed since she visited Naples, and sang in San Carlo. The 
Neapolitans did not, or rather could not, appreciate her genius, 
and Titiens was much annoyed by the offensive criticisms of 
unbred persons who occupied front seats in the pit. Alexandre 
Dumas was here. too, at the same time, and at the instigation 
of a mutual friend lashed the impertinences of the soi-disant 
critics in a little journal that he edited.” 


The Imperial orehestra of Vienna will visit the Exhibition in 
Paris in July next. They are to remain a fortnight, during which 
they will give six concerts. 


The Philharmonic concerts at Vienna will begin on November 
11. The prospectus of the eight concerts contains a great number 
of classical works of the French and German schools. 
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What the efforts of precise Church of England Canons and 
“‘ serious ” people of all persuasions failed to accomplish has come 
to pass in the ordinary course of things. Cremorne Gardens are 
now a thing of the past. We confess to a feeling of regret that 
this at one time pleasing and harmless place of amusement has 
ceased to exist. With more tact and more care it need never 
have depended for support on the noisy revellers who made night 
hideous on their return home from the dinner and the dance. 
Such folks will be little inconvenienced, but the obliteration of the 
gardens is a public loss: The T'elegraph thinks ‘the most heinous 
offence of Cremorne has been that it is a large open space in the 
midst of a neighbourhood long since built over or laid out 
in building lots. That the cause of public morality will 
benefit in the slightest degree by the disappearance of these 
gardens it would be simply ridiculous to suppose. There is more 
harm done in a gin-palace in one night than ever was done at 
Cremorne in a whole month; and in many respects the gardens 
were productive of really healthful and innocent recreation, whereas 
out of a gin-shop, from the moment the shutters are up in the 
morning until the moment when the last sot is turned out at night, 
nothing but black, stolid, unmitigated evil can come. Gin, never- 
theless, is a power in the State, and the name of whisky is a tower 
of strength, representing millions sterling of judiciously invested 
capital. Cremorne, on the contrary, was but a poor, struggling, 
feeble little show from the beginning. It is time that its bars were 
closed, its arbours and dancing platforms and orchestras dis- 
mantled, and its puppets locked up in their box. The curtaiit may 
fall, since the farce is played out. It is not so very flagitious a 
farce which was enacted for thirty years in the green ridotto at 
Chelsea, and it is much to be feared that this enormous London 
will not be one whit the less wicked now that Cremorne is gone.” 
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[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
s Mian, 19th October, 

Just now we have abundant amusement, and of 
universally good quality, 

At the Dal Verme Theatre the ‘‘ Forza del Destino ” 
attracts large houses. The Opera has been thoroughly 
well rehearsed, and is well put upon the stage. The 
principal artists are all good, especially Signora Ajmo 
and the basso Junca, who despite his years has still a 
remarkably fine voice. 

At the Carcano we have had ‘ Dinorah” and 
“ Polinto.” ‘ Dinorah” was not @ saccess, the principal 
artists and the orchestra being inferior to the demands 
of such a difficult opera. Exception must be made, 
however, for Signora Camilla Ghiotti, who sang the 
contralto music remarkably well. ‘‘ Poliuto” was a 
success for the prima donna Palmieri, who I am told is 
an English lgdy, who married an Italian tenor. Hence 
her foreign name. Signora Palmieri is by no means a 
novice, having sung on the Italian stage with success 
for some years. Lately, she has been to America, 
India, and China, concert giving, and has just now 
re-introduced herself to an Italian public. Her success 
in “ Poliuto” was enthusiastic, and she evidently took 
the public by surprise. Her upper notes are clear and 
ringing, her medium notes a trifle worn, but her low 
notes are exceptionally good. She showed these to great 
advantage in ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,” which she sang 
on Monday evening at the Dal Verme, the Carcano 
having prematurely closed its doors. Signora Palmieri 
from her first notes created a marked impression, and 
subsequently created a furore in her air and in the duet 
with the tenor. She was ably supported by the tenor 
Ronconi, and the baritone Bertolini. 


ee 


Last night Ernesto Rossi, the tragedian, opened g 
short season at the Castelli, in ‘‘ Othello.” Hig actin 

was thoroughly appreciated, especially in the pies 
scene with Iago, and the last scene with Desdemona 
He is to give King Lear, Hamlet, and others of his 
favourite parts. 

Several of the minor theatres are opened, and attract 
good audiences. 

I forgot to mention that Bottesini has given three 
concerts here, and that he had immense success, 

The great event of the year is to come—the advent 
of Patti. She is to sing four nights at the Scala, in“ [q 
Traviata,” “ Faust,” ‘‘ Barbiére,” and “ Trovatore.” The 
prices are much higher than those charged at Covent 
Garden, and in consequence the expectations of the 
public will be proportionately high. She will be sup- 
ported by Nicolini and Giraldini. Nicolini as Almayiva! 
Uhm!!! Ishall not fail to let you know what the 
public and the press say and think of Adelina Patti, 


Don Atoyso, 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


A féte, in commemoration of the anniversary of the 
battle of Balaclava, was given on Oct. 25, and, despite 
the wretched weather, was well attended by the military 
element and the general public. The program was 
thoroughly martial. In the central hall, where the 
entertainments were concentrated, there was a collection 
of warlike relics connected with the Crimean strife, 
including the head of Lord Cardigan’s charger, which 
carried him in the celebrated charge of the Light 
Brigade. This was lent for the occasion by Lady 
Cardigan. The athletic portion of the program consisted 
of an ‘‘ assault of arms’’ in the circus, and included 
boxing, single-stick, bayonet and bayonet, sword and 
bayonet bouts. The general arrangements included the 
scenes in the circle and acrobatic entertainments in the 
circus ; the wrial performances of Maraz ; the exhibition 
of Gelada monkeys; and performances on the great 
organ. In the afternoon the band of the Grenadier 
Guards, under Mr. Dan Godfrey, played a miscellaneous 
selection of music. Later in the evening, in the central 
hall, a ‘‘ military concert’ was given, which embraced 
the services of the above band, the Alexandra Palace 
choir, the drummers, fifers, and buglers of the Grena- 
dier and Coldstream Guards, and the Highland pipers 
of the Scots Guards. Mr. Wilford Morgan was the 
vocalist, and was warmly encored in the song “ Keep 
your powder dry,” and applauded in a new song, 
by Mr. Beardwell, entitled, ‘‘ Balaclava,” in which he 
was accompanied by the Alexandra Palace choir, 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,” was recited 
by Mr. Marlande Clarke. The military band playeds 
selection from ‘‘ Faust,’’ which concluded with the 
Soldier’s Chorus by band and choir. The instr 
mentalists then gave a new battle march, ‘‘ Inkermanm,’ 
by Mr. Dan Godfrey, and the “ British Army Quadrilles" 
of Jullien. The concert culminated in a selection of 
the war songs of France, Russia, Turkey, Aust, 
Germany, and England, the National Anthem = 
the musical display. In consequence of the | 
weather there were no fireworks, and notice was givél 
that the féte would be repeated in its entirety 
the following Saturday. 

On Oct. 27, in addition to the attractions of the Fé 








there was a concert of one thousand school childrey, 
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conducted by Mr. Proudman. After the concert prizes 
were delivered to the children by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The first concert of the season 1877-8 was given on 
October 6, when Mr. Manns resumed his post to con- 
duct the overture to Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon.” Beethoven's 
first symphony was the chief item in the program, and 
its execution won considerable applause from the 
critical audience. No one can find fault with the pro- 
duction of the pianoforte concerto in E flat by Sir 
Julius Benedict—a truly masterly composition. The 
pianist was Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who was 
enthusiastically greeted, and the warmth of whose re- 
ception was amply justified by her exquisite playing. 
Schumann's ‘‘ Gipsy Life” chorus was spiritedly sung 
by the Crystal Palace Choir, and seemed to please those 
who heard it. The program included two novelties— 
the overture to Auber’s ‘* Le Premier Jour de Bonheur,” 
and Dr. Sullivan’s incidental music to ‘‘ Henry VII1.,” 
first employed by Mr. Calvert at Manchester. Auber's 
overture is exceedingly bright and melodious, but as it 
was not familiar fell rather flat. The Shakespeare 
music is cleverly written, though it suggests re- 
miniscences of Dr. Sullivan himself, Gounod, and 
others. The song, ‘‘ Youth will needs have dalliance,” 
sung by Mr. George Fox with chorus, was encored. 
The words of this are attributed to Henry VIII., and 
Dr. Sullivan has imparted characteristic quaintness to 
his setting. Songs by Chopin, Wagner, and Kirschner 
were sung by Mdme. Sophie Léwe in her best manner. 
Mr. Manns was heartily cheered when he entered. and 
when he left the orchestra. 

The vocal music-at the second Saturday concert of 
the season was selected from Handel, Haydn, Cherubini, 
and Mendelssohn ; the interpreters, Mdme. Nouver and 
our new Irish tenor Mr. Barton McGuckin. By the 
latter, Handel’s ‘‘ Love in her eyes’ was given with 
considerable effect; he was even more successful in 
’ Mendelssohn’s “‘ O Jugend.” Haydn's “.With verdure 
clad” used to be a kind of test-song for soprano 
vocalists: if not perfect, Mdlle. Nouver’s rendering was 
more than respectable. The audience were more taken 
by the ‘Ave Maria” of Cherubini, a quasi-duet for 
voice and clarionet, which was charmingly performed ; 
Mr. Clinton’s playing deserving high praise. The 
instrumental selection included Haydn’s Symphony in 
B flat—bright and beautiful as ever, and asserting 
itself among all the elaborate orchestration now in 
vogue: it was beautifully performed. A violin con- 
certo by Max Bruch was played with fine effect by 
Seiior Sarasate, who also displayed his powerful and 
accurate tec'mique in a Suite de Pieces by Raff. The 
first appearance of the great Spanish violinist at these 
concerts was a marked success. An Introduction 
(Vorspiel) to ‘* Loreley”’ an opera by Max Bruch, was 
conducted by the composer: it was much applauded. 
The concert opened with Cherubini’s glorious overture 
to “Anacreon,” and concluded with Mendelssohn's 
“Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 

The chief item in the program of Oct. 20 was 
Schubert's MS. Symphony in B flat, a work which 
Probably had not been performed previously. It 
formed one of the ‘treasures” unearthed by Mr. 





Grove and Mr. Arthur Sullivan from Dr. Schneider's 
dusty bookcase in Vienna. The work is in the accepted 
form, and scored for strings, two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, trumpets and drums. 
The first movement, ushered in by a few bars of largo, 
bears some resemblance to Beethoven’s overture to 
‘* Prometheus,” and there is little to show the author of 
the B minor and O major symphonies. The instrumen- 
tation here is nice, but there is nothing marvellous. 
The allegro has variety and contrast, and the slow 
movement (Ei flat) is full of grace and tenderness, and 
closes with an effective coda. ‘lhe minuet and trio are 
of the old-fashioned pattern. The finale (B flat), how- 
ever, contains some fine writing, and teems with anima- 
tion, and few composers could produce such work at the 
age of seventeen. Though the Symphony in B flat, No. 
2, can never occupy a place amongst Schubert's finest 
works, its production was interesting, and the Crystal 
Palace authorities are entitled to our best thanks. Mr. 
Manns and his band took every possible pains in the 
interpretation of the symphony, and the result was 
enthusiastic applause. Bennett's overture, ‘ Parisina,” 
opened the concert, and Senor Sarasate made his second 
appearance, and played Mendelssohn's violin concerto 
greatly to the delight of his hearers, later on performing 
Chopin’s Nocturn in E flat, translated for the violin by 
himself. This being encored, he substituted a Hun- 
garian dance from a Rhapsody by Liszt, which came to 
an untimely end through the breaking of a string. 
Sefior Sarasate maintained the good impression created 
by his débat. Mr. Robert Hilton, a bass singer, made 
a successful first appearance in ‘“‘ The Diver,” and 
Mdlle. Redeker sang the recitative and prayer from 
Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Odysseus.” 

The program on Oct. 27 included a Pianoforte Con- 
certo by Xaver Schwarwenka, its first performance in 
England. The composer (a Pole, we believe) belongs 
to the new German school, and his work is full of strong 
contrasts. It consists of an allegro(in B flat minor) 
including an episodal adagio (in D flat), a ‘‘scherzo” 
(in G flat), with trio (in E flat minor‘, and an “ Allegro 
molto e passionato ” in the original key. The executant 
was Mr. Dannreuther, whose performance displayed 
great command of the difficulties, and control over the 
power of his instrument. He was greatly applauded, 
especially at the close. Mozart's “‘ Hafner symphony 
(in D), produced in 1782 for the wedding of a daughter 
of the Hafner family at Salzburg, Mozart's birthplace, 
was very finely played, as were Rossini’s overture to 
‘Le Siege de Uorinthe”’ and Schumann's overture to 
‘* Manfred.” The vocalists were Miss Robertson and 
Signor Gustave Garcia, the former of whom gave 
Persiani’s variations on Paisiello’s aria, ‘‘ Nel cor piu,” 
and Wallace’s song from ‘‘ The Amber Witch” ‘* When 
the elves ;” and the latter Schubert’s ‘“‘ The Appeal ;” 
Beethoven's ‘‘ The Heavens resound ;” and the reci- 
tative and air, ‘‘Tyrannic Love,” from Handel's 
‘“* Susanna.” The next concert will be made com- 
memorative of the anniversary of the death of Mendels- 
sohn, by a performance of his ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” 





CONCERTS. 


At the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, a series of four 
classical musical evenings commenced on Oct, 24, with 
a Mendelssohn night, the first part of the program 
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being devoted to the works of that composer. This 
included the following pieces :—Trio in C minor (Op. 
66), piano, violin, and violoncello, Messrs. Shedlock, 
Wiener, and Liitgen; Song, ‘On wings of music,” Mr. 
J. G. Ranalow; Solo Piano, Variations Serieuses (Op. 
54), Mr. J. S. Shedlock; Song, ‘‘ The hour of dawn,” 
Miss Jessie Royd; Duet, Variations (Op. 17) piano and 
violoncello, Messrs. Shedlock and Liitgen. Duet, 
‘‘ Zulieka and Hassan,’ Miss Royd and Mr. Ranalow ; 
and a Violin Solo, Andante and Finale, from Violin 
Concerto (Op. 64), Herr Wiener. The second concert 
(Schumann night), will take place on November 7, and 
the program will include Schumann's Phantasie Stiicke 
(Op. 88), for piano, violin, and violoncello; Romanzen 
(Op. 94), for piano and violin; Adagio and Allegro 
(Op. 70), for piano and violoncello; and Carneval (Op. 
9), piano solo; Solos for violin and violoncello, Songs, 
&c. Beethoven will furnish the first part of the third 
concert, and Schubert that of the fourth. 

Herr Hermann Franke’s first of the fourth series of 
Chamber Concerts takes place as we go to press 
(October 30) at the Royal Academy of Music. We are 
glad to know that it is probable these concerts will be 
made permanent. The second concert takes place on 
Nov. 6. The performers are the same, and the 
selections on the same plan as last season. 

The second season of North Kensington Musical 
Evenings for Gentlemen, at Ladbroke Hall, super- 
intended as before ty Mr. Henry Hart, will commence 
on Saturday, November 10th. The general arrange- 
ments gave great satisfaction last season, and there is 
consequently no need for change. The London Vocal 
Union have been engaged for the Part Music and 
several leading instrumentalists will play solos. 





—— 


COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


On Wednesday, October 5, the first half of the 
program was from Wagner. It contained the “ Tann- 
hauser"’ overture, the Funeral March of Siegfried from 
the Trilogy, and aselection from the “ Flying Dutchman.” 
A pianoforte version of the March from “ Tannhauser,” 
well played by M. H. Ketten, was lost through com- 
parison with the orchestral pieces. ‘‘ Elsa’s Dream,” 
from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and the Cradle-song, ‘“‘ Schlaf ein 
holdes Kind,” from ‘ Tannhauser,” were sung by Miss 
Giulia Warwick, and an air from “ J'annhauser,” played 
on the cornet by Mr. Howard Reynolds, did duty for 
another vocal solo. 

On Oct. 12 there was a “ Sterndale Bennett” night, 
when the following compositions formed the first part 
of the program :—Overture, ‘ Paradise and the Peri ;” 
Song, ‘‘ Gentle Zephyr,”, Miss Lisa Walton ; Pianoforte 
solo (a) ‘‘ Impromptu,” (+) “ Fourth Study,” M. H. 
Ketten ; Overture, ‘‘ Wood Nymphs; Song, ‘Tis jolly 
to hunt" (“* May Queen”), Mr. F. H. Celli; Concerto 
in F minor, by M. Ketten; Song, ‘ Castle Gordon,” 
Miss Lisa Walton; and Symphony in G minor. In 
the second part the selection from Wagner's “ Flying 
Dutchman" was performed; and M. Maurel sang the 
romanza, “ Eri tu,”’ from Verdi's ‘* Ballo.” 

Monday, Oct. 22, was a Verdi night ; and on the 23rd, 
Tuesday, Haydn’s Farewell Symphony was again per- 
formed. On the 24th the first part of the program 
was devoted to Beethoven, M. Ketten playing the 4th 





On the 29th Balfe’s music furnished the first part of 
the program ; the last day of the month was a Mendels. 
sohn night, M. Ketten performing the Fantasia in F 
sharp minor. The orchestral pieces were the overture 
** Isles of Fingal,” and the Scotch Symphony, 





DRAMA. 


At Drury Lane Theatre Mr. Wills’s drama “ Enyland 
in the Days of Charles II.” has been withdrawn, and 
Mr. Halliday’s ** Amy Robsart” substituted. This ig 
undoubtedly the best of his adaptations from Scott's 
novels, both as regards its intrinsic worth as a play, 
and its fitness to the arena in which it is presented, 
Intelligible action and spectacular effects arising from 
the situations characterise the piece; and such historical 
favourites as Good Queen Bess and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in addition to the concealed love of the Earl of Leicester, 
command popularity. The admirable incidental music 
by Mr. W. ©. Levey adds greatly to the attraction. 
The story of Amy Robsart and her untimely death 
through the machinations of Richard Varney, does not 
here require any mention; the playwright alters the 
catastrophe, so as to visit retributive justice upon Var. 
ney instead of on the heroine. Since ‘ Amy Robsart” 
was played at Drury Lane by Miss Neilson and Miss 
Victoria Vokes it has been greatly condensed ; and we 
certainly regret amongst other things the omission of 
the floating island from the pageant at Kenilworth, on 
account of the tuneful ode which was sung, as well as 
the spectacular effect. The principal scenes are again 
admirably placed upon the stage, andthe Queen’s state 
barge at Greenwich, the view of Kenilworth Castle by 
moonlight, with its tribe of mummers and dancers, and 
the ‘‘ set” of Mervin’s Tower, where Varney is caught 
in his own trap, cannot fail to excite admiration. Miss 
Louise Willes plays 4my Robsart ; Mr. James Fernandez 
Varney, Mr. W. Terriss the Earl of Leicester, Mr. i. ¥. 
Edgar is Tressillian, Mr. Lingham Tony Foster, Mr. 
Moreland Wayland Smith, Mr. H. Vaughan Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Mr. A Glover Mike Lambourne, Miss H. Coveney 
Flibbertigibbet, and Miss Edith Stuart Queen Elizabeth, 
The other performances are the farce of ‘ Sarah's Youy 
Man,” and the comic: ballet, ‘ Conscription.” This 
theatre is well attended. 

At the Strand Theatre a success has been attained 
by Mr. F. C. Burnand’s new comedy, ‘‘ Family Ties,’ 
an ingenious adaptation of the comedy ‘ Aux crochels 
d'un Gendre,”’ a piece which treats of a young married 
couple suffering from mother-in-law, father-in-law, and 
friends of the family. As the work stands it bears 
little trace of its French origin, and in terse ani 
humorous dialogue, with the aid of amusing incidents, 
Mr. Burnand shows how Mr. and Mrs. Percy Lennos, 
the young married couple, frustrate the endeavours 
the lady’s parents to direct the Lennox establishment. 
The piece is well played. M. Marius as an Anglicisel 
Frenchman, with a copious vocabulary of sporting 
phrases, gave a clever and amusing sketch of charactet 
as the Baron Victor de Karadec. A new comeiit 
Mr. W. S. Penley, played the loutish son of a schemilj 
old father with considerable success, skilfully avoiding 
the mistake of taking the audience into his confident 
Mr. Grahame played Percy Lennox with excellent effect; 
and Mr. Horace Wigan made his first appearance at 
Strand. Miss Clouston Foster was amusing 48 











Concerto in G major. M. Ketten played a new Caprice, 
composed by himself, every evening during the week. 


mother-in-law ; Miss Lottie Venne acted vivaciously# 
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the Baron's fiancée, and Mdlle. Camille Dubois was an 
efficient representative of the bride. 

« Champagne: a Question of Phiz,” ® new burlesque 
by Messrs. Farnie and Reece, is likely to have a long 
ron. It deals chiefly with the adventures of Count 
Cliquot and his Court minstrel. The Count of Cham- 
pagne is summoned to the wars, but is ill-provided for 
battle, a conspicuous want of courage being his prin- 
cipal failing. He therefore equips his minstrel in 
knightly armour and himself assumes the minstrel’s 
dress, moustache, wig, and general appearance. Thus, 
not daring to declare himself, he learns a great deal 
about the ways of the Court which he had not previously 
suspected. M. Marius and Mr. Penley distinguished 
themselves, the former as the Chevalier de la Mayonnaise, 
a fierce young noble in love with the Countess, and the 
latter as the unheroic minstrel. The mail-clad warrior’s 
struggles to *‘ rollick”’ in obedience with his master’s 
orders, were particularly comic and created hearty 
laughter. Mdlle. Dubois acted with grace and humour 
as the Countess’s page. Miss Lottie Venne, Malle. 
Clermont, Miss Gwynne- Williams, Mr. Cox, and others 
carry the burlesque gaily along. The dresses are 
tasteful and bright, and the scenery good. 

The public is indebted to the manager of the Court 
Theatre for rescuing from oblivion an unfinished play 
by the late Lord Lytton. But for Mr. Hare “ The 
House of Darnley” might now be rotting in the ruin of 
old manuscripts. The Viceroy of India having given 
permission for the performance of his father’s posthu- 
mous work, Mr. Charles Coghlan was entrusted with 
the task of finishing it; Mr. Hare has adorned the 
play with the needful stage decoration ; and his clever 
company have done their best for the success of the 
work. ‘ The House of Darnley” is a misleading title ; 
for the House is only Darnley and Co., and Darnley 
the hero, a banker. A speculator and financier, he is 
cursed with a frivolous wife, who has no sympathy for 
her husband's occupation. What he gains, she spends; 
while he works, her cousin, Sir Francis Marsden, follows 
at her heels, and is disloyal to his host under his very 
roof. Darnley does not notice what is going on, but a 
friend whispers words of warning. Mainwaring sees 
with the common sense of a man of the world for his 
life has been embittered by the ruin of a sister whom 
he idolised, and his heart is soured. The visit of a 
mysterious lady to Darnley in’ Lady Jul'et Darnley’s 
absence causes the wife to be jealous, and her indignation 
is forcibly expressed. After the storm, however, Lady 
Juliet ceases apparently to be suspicious of her hus- 
band, but Darnley becomes sensitive concerning’ the 
visits of the cousin. He overhears Marsden making 
love to his wife, rebukes his false friend and shows him 
up to execration in a story of which this is the parallel, 
and then puts on his hat and leaves the startled pair. 
Marsden, thus detected in his treachery, communicates 
the fact of a St. John’s Wood establishment to Lady 
Darnley, and she satisfies herself that the story is true. 

ley is threatened with ruin of his commercial in- 
tegrity and of his domestic happiness : the commercial 
crash is imminent, and Darnley learns that his wife 
has left him. He confides #o his friend Mainwaring 
his intense sorrow at the loss of his honour and his 
wife; Lady Juliet goes home to her father’s, and is 
followed by her lover and her husband, When Darnley, 

ran interview with his wife, finds the cousin once 
more at her feet, he refuses reconciliation; in vain Main- 





waring implores him to relent for the sake of the child 
—in vain the wife kneels at his feet; Darnley seizes 
his little girl in his arms: and the curtain falls on the 
prostration of the wife. At this point the play was 
left unfinished, and Mr. Coghlan takes up the work, 
and the threads of the story are tied with great skill. 
The mysterious lady turns out to be Mainwaring’s sister, 
who has been ruined by Sir Francis Marsden ; and she 
assures Lady Juliet of her husband's fidelity. Mr, 
Coghlan’s ending to the play is very touching; he re- 
unites the husband and the wife, but leaves a void be- 
tween the brother and the repentant sister. The read- 
ing of a letter from the sister by Darnley brings down 
the curtain. Mr. Kelly’sacting as Darnley was through-. 
out admirable, and he was well appreciated. As Lady 
Juliet Miss Ellen Terry did not make the most of her 
part, but she was graceful throughout, and occasionally 
pathetic. Next stands Mr. Hare himself, as Mainwaring, 
Mr. A. Bishop, Miss Amy Roselle, and Mr. Tither- 
adge played their parts well—the latter gentleman's 
being an unthankful task. The various interiors are 
models of stage decoration and good taste. The play 
is a decided success. 

Mr. Byron’s new extravaganea, ‘“ Faust,” produced 
with success at the Gaiety Theatre, bears little relation 
to the legend, with the exception of a few incidents at 
the beginning. Miss Farren (Faust) is as vivacious and 
dances as nimbly as ever, and makes the transit to 
Marguerite’s window by means of a cannon, dla Zazel, 
a feat which gives rise to considerable amusement, 
Miss Kate Vaughan is graceful and diverting as 
Marguerite, and Mr. Royce is really funny as Valentine, 
Mr. Terry's Mephistopheles is not equal to some of his 
previous efforts, but he makes the audience laugh, 
Misses West and Amalia deserve mention, and Mr, 
Soutar plays the old Faust of the first act to perfection, 
The music is arranged by Herr Lutz. Mr. Burnand’s 
‘farcical comedy,” A Musical Box, precedes the ex- 
travaganza. 

At the Prince of Wales’ Theatre Mr. Arthur Cecil 
has given an excellent interpretation of the part of 
Tourbillon, the French usher, in Mr. Tom Taylor's one- 
act comedy, “ To Parents and Guardians.” The per- 
formance has been appreciated as it deserves. 

A new comedietia in one act has been produced at 
the Globe Theatre, entitled ‘£200 a Year.” It shows 
the reform of a shrew effected by a husband's kindness 
—the converse of the received method of “ taming.” 
Husband and wife are played by Mr. Macklin and Miss 
Compton. 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s new farcical comedy, ‘* Engaged,” 
has proved a great success at the Haymarket. The 
action takes place in a sort of moral and mental fairy- 
land ; where every one is compelled to avow the base 
motives which prompt his pet actions. It makes war 
on social pretences, and compels every mental reserve to 
be openly avowed. The “naked human hearts” thus 
displayed ought to be offensive if not intolerable to an 
audience; are we to suppose that they accept Mr. 
Gilbert's satire as true portraiture of themselves, and 
enjoy it as folks like a sermon which consigns them to 

rdition? It is the first time, we believe, that a 
in has been produced in which no one character 
engages the sympathy of the audience; this however 
is claimed by the author, and the good acting also 
works for him. The piece is full of wit and mirth from 
beginning to end. Mr. Honey, Messrs. Howe, Dewar, 
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Kyrle, and Crouch, Misses Marion Terry, Lucy Buck- 
stone, Julia Stewart, and KE. Thomas sustain the 
principal characters. 

Mr. Tom ‘Taylor's comedy, “ An Unequal Match,” 
originally produced some twenty years ago at the Hay- 
market, has been revived at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre. The piece seemed hardly likely to please in 
the present day audiences who are more exacting, and 
who require greater stimulants than are furnished by 


** An Unequal Match.” But the excellent acting made ' 


up for any lack of interest. Mrs. Bancroft, as Hester 
Grazebrook, played her part magnificently, avoiding the 
unpleasant contrasts between the two periods of Hester's 
existence. She is an exceptional blacksmith’s daughter, 
and develops into an unexceptionable fine lady. Mr. 
Cecil, as Dr. Botcherby, and Mr. Bancroft, as Blenkinsop, 
did their best, and Miss Litton played Mrs. Montressor 
to perfection. Other characters were played by Messrs. 
Sugden, Flockton, and Younge, and Misses Wilton, 
Hertz, Phillips, &c. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards has succeeded in adapting 
the libretto of Lecoeq’s * La Marjolaine” to English 
tastes, and the piece has been brought out at the 
Lyceum with great success. The music is bright and 
taking, and the actors play their respective parts in 
® manner which deserves credit for their efforts 
and intention if they fail to reach a French ideal. 
The audience enjoy the music and the merriment, 
and there is little doubt the piece will have a 
good run. The characters are sustained by Miss 
Kate Santley, Miss Rose Cullen, Miss Randolph, 
Mr. L. Brough, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Beyer, and Mr. 
Mervin. 

A special morning performance of Mr. F. C. Burnand’s 
successful comedy, ‘ Family Ties,” took place at the 
— Theatre on Oct. 27, in aid of the Indian Famine 

‘und. 

A Californian actor, Mr. Ciprico, has made his first 
appearance at the Surrey Theatre in a sensational 
drama entitled ‘‘ Fates and Furies,” said to be written 
by an American. Neither piece nor actor is much if 
at all beyond transpontine requirements. The piece is 
well mounted, and the efforts of the company to please 
are fully recognised by the audience. 

At the Adelphi Theatre Mr, Boucicault’s ‘ After 
Dark”’ at the Adelphi has been followed by the revival 
of “* Formosa,” in which Miss Leighton now represents 
the heroine ; Mr. Shore appears in the part of Compton 
Kerr, formerly played by Mr. Irving, and Mr. Emery is 
the rough and honest Sam Boker. The performances 
commence with Mr. Burnand's two-act drama ‘“ The 
Deal Boatman.” , 

On Saturday, Oct. 27, the theatre in Long Acre, re- 
named the ‘ National,” opened with a new piece, 
** Russia,” in a prologue and four acts, the joint produc- 
tion of Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie. The scene passes 
in Russia some sixty years ago, and deals with serfdom, 
conspiracy, and Siberia. The piece was capitally 
mounted, and the acting was excellent. The “ first 
night” audience displayed their want of sympathy with 
cheap entertainment, by a running fire of comical sug- 
gestions whenever there was an appeal for serious 
sentiment. ‘The critics in the house were not friendly, 
nor are the critics in the papers: the latter admit that 
with judicious pruning “ Russia” will probably have a 
run; and this, we presume, is what manager and 
authors wish. 





NEW MUSIC, 


(Cramer & Co.]} 


dre d'Amour. Valse. For the Pianoforte. Composed by W, g, 
MARSHALL. 

An addition to the heap of already existing dance music, the 
raison d’etre of which possibly the composer can furnish. It jg 
neither better nor worse than « thousand and one of its neigh. 
bours. 


Cleopatra’s Needle Waltz. By Ausert Harrmann, Doctor of 
Music, T.C.D. 
La Judic. Polka, Composed by Horatio TuppEnnam. 

It must take some very special inspiration to induce Doctors of 
Music to write waltzes, especially when they hail from Dublin, 
Whetber Cleopatra or the obelisk or both have influenced Dr, 
Hartmann we know not, but the sad disaster attending the removal 
of the monolith makes a grim comment on its identification with 
a waltz. Otherwise it is a good waltz, and on its merits will rank 
with the most popular of the season. The Egyptian artist who is 
portrayed on the title-page in the act of decorating the obelisk, 
seems, judging from complexion, a fit subject for treatment by 
Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., to whom the waltz is dedicated. 

La Judic, who figures on the title of the Polka, is far removed 
from the Egyptian style, and seems likely both to suggest and 
enjoy a polka; she would probably be pleased with the one Mr, 
Tuddenham has written, which is quite equal to the average, 
with the advantage of being new. 


The Old Organist. Poetry by H. B. Fannie. Music by Co 
Pinsvti. 

The mixture of joy and sorrow that Mr. Farnie has skilfully 
introduced into his expressive verses, affords an excellent subject 
for musical treatment, and Signor Pinsuti has made good use of 
his opportunities, and produced one of the best descriptive scenas 
we know. A good contralto or baritone, who can interpret the 
varied emotions, and render the song with due feeling, may rivet 
the attention of an audience from the first note to the last. 


“ The Fisher’s Daughter.” Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrono. 
Music by Jonn CHESHIRE. 

A homely love song, set to a taking air in 6-8 time, with simple 
accompaniment. The ‘key is G, the compass eleven notes, 
D to G. 

“ Gran’ Pa/” Written by H B. Farniz. Music by Orrensact. 
“The Lay of the Chicken.” (Notaries’ Chant,) Written by H.B. 
Fanniz. Music by Orrensacu. 

These two compositions are from Offenbach’s opera “ The 
Creole,” and when sung on the stage they elicit no end of applause. 
The song “ Gran’ Pa,” is likely to become popular apart from 
public performance ; the two-part song of the Notaries must lose 
much of its fun and general effect if transplanted to the drawing: 
room. It might however prove useful as a diversion from general 
dulness. 


(Cuarrett & Co.) 


Schipka Pass. Grand March. By W. Saauwoop. 
March of the Pashas. For the Pianoforte. By Joun PripHAw. 
It has always been the fashion to connect scenes of war ani 
bloodshed, as well as the chief actors in them, with musical col 
positions which aim at immediate and extended popularity. Fra 
a time long antecedent to that of the venerable “ Battle of Prague, 
there has been almost an uninterrupted succession of pieces a” 
after the commanders of battles of the period, or the contendiig 
nations. The Marquis of Granby's March is one of the _ 
remember to have seen, as the Schipka March and the Mareh 
the Pashas are the latest: There is a marvellous differenceint# 
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manner in which such works are now presented to the public, from 
the old form. The Schipka has an elaborate view of the celebrated 
pass, with armies in position, troops marching, and artillery 
firing; the Pashas’ March gives elaborate portraits of three of the 
most distinguished Turkish commanders : one, as may be known 
from his visage, an Englishman, Hobart Pasha. The ex. 
ternal decorations admit of no fault-finding, and in each case we 
havea striking and characteristic march, with good melodies, 
sufficiently varied and contrasted, and arranged with few difficulties. 
They are both pieces which will serve for the relaxation of 
pianists, whether students or moderately skilled ; and their showy 
outsides and bright strains will equally serve to enlighten a dull 
drawing-room. ; 


“ Say, Fond Heart.” Song. Words by James Strzz. Music by 
Hamitton CLARKE, 
A touching air in E, common-time, the first verse in the minor, 
the second in the major mode. The song is as pleasing as it is 
brief. The voice part ranges from B to E, eleven notes. 


(Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.] 

“ Allegro con forza” (in B flat minor), By Freperick WEsTLAKE. 

Mr. Westlake must have been ina happy frame of mind when 
he penned this bright and fanciful sketch, the effect of which will 
depend much on the power of the player to express und enhance 
what the composer has put down. Probably no two persons will 
give exactly the same interpretation, but there is more in it than 
appears on the surface, and even a mere rendering of the notes will 
prove interesting. Whoever has sufficient penetration and skill 
to disinter its soul will find it as great a reward as that of the 
licentiate Peter Garcias. 


“ Beloved, it is morn.” Words by E. H, Hickey. 
A. Rupauu. 

A very telling-song. the verse and music admirably fitted; the 
powerful and healthy sentiment of the former combined with the 
light and graceful melody producing the double charm rarely sought 
and more seldom attained in modern compositions of this class. 
The key is E, 6-8 time, compass E to F. 


‘ Felise.” Words by A. C. Swinsurne., Music by T, Manrziats, 

Amateurs will not be attracted by the opening of this song, from 
the peculiarity of the voice parts being written in 6-8 time against 
the accompaniment in 3-4, which is the measure indicated by the 
signature. Having got over the initia] difficulty, he will find a 
pretty and appropriate melody, which sung with freedom and 
feeling will be sure to please, and compensate the singer for his 
indecision. Nothing can be better suited for lyric treatment than 
these lines of Swinburne, and their indefiniteness has been pre- 
served in the setting. The key is G, the compass D to F, 


Music by H. 


{Lamsorn Cock & Co. } 


Wayside Trillings, Caprice. For Piano. By Canto Vouante. 
The title of this piece at once suggests a common-place melody, 
accompanied by scrambling arpeggios from end to end of the key- 
board—a style of composition which might now be allowed to 
subside. We were agreeably disappointed to find the Caprice 
formed on a quite different model. It is a very pleasing and 
graceful sketch, without any affectation or pedantry, but re- 
sembling the sporitaneous working out of a pretty idea by one 
perfectly at home on the keyboard, and full of nuances only ta be 
got from the pianaforte by a free and delicate player. Such a 


one will find this Caprice a pleasant relaxation for himself and 
friends. 


“Broken Links.” Song. Written by G. Swinsugn Kine. Com- 
posed by Riptey Prentice. 


Both words and music are slight, but the latter well interpret 





the sentiment of the verse. Asa whole the song is pretty, and 


evmmendably short. Key A major and minor, 3-8 time, compass 
the octave, C to C. 


Andante with Variations. For two Performers on the Pianoforte. 
By Henry Cuarves Banister. 

A capital duet formed on an old model, and reminding one in 
its treatment of some of the chamber compositions of the great 
masters. It is a real duet, the work being fairly divided between 
the two performers, and it requires good playing and a good in- 
strument. This very creditable work shows both fancy and 
technical ability in the treatment of a simple theme. 


The Champion, Polkade Salon. By L. M. Kerr. 
A vigorous and showy piece in A flat: it commands attention, 


and is independent of conversation. Need we say more in its 
praise ? 


Poisson d’Or. Impromptu. 
GARDNER. 

This piece has not at all the air of an impromptu, its form 
being rather rigid than fanciful : the motivo on which it is founded 
is elaborately accompanied by passages in arpeggio of thirds and 
sixths. It is a good student’s piece, and requires good and even 
playing. 

The Sparkling Streamlet. 
VouLaNnrTeE. 

A lively and graceful trifle? requiring a delicate and certain 

touch, with good feeling for phrasing. It is not too long. 


For the Pianoforte. By Caan.es 


Caprice. For Piano. By Caruo 


(Merater & Co.) 


“ King Henry’s Song.” (‘* Youth will needs have dalliance.") 
Words by Henry VIII. Music by Arruur Suuuivan. 

In this excerpt from the composer’s most recent Shakespeare 
music, Mr. Sullivan has formed a capital melody with a good old 
ring, though its antiquated effect is somewhat lessened by the ac- 
companying chords, It is, however, a striking song, and almost 
sure to elicit an encore. The chorus after each verse adds greatly 
to its ‘‘ go.” ‘The key is F, 3-4 time, the air within the octave of 
the key-note. 


‘Whispering Kisses.” Ballad. Written by H. B. Farnix, 
Composed by Em1.e Jonas. 

Sung on the stage, this little song always captivates the 
audience: the requisite for its success elsewhere is a competent 
interpreter, with more spirit than is generally found out of the 
theatre. 


“« Across the far blye hills, Marie.” Song. Words by Frep. EB 
WeatHer.y. Music by Jacques BLUMENTHAL. 

Mr. Blumenthal has been so successful in some of his songs, 
that we cannot wonder at his pursuing the same course. The 
present song is a study for both singer and pianist: we have the 
beautiful phrases, the changes of time and key, and the full and 
exacting accompaniments as formerly: all these render anything 
but first-rate execution hardly tolerable, and even thus some 
familiarity on the part of the hearer is requisite to its enjoyment. 
It is perhaps hardly poossible for Mr. Blumenthal to write 
better, but he would be more sung if he would write simpler, 
This song opens and ends in B flat, the compass is from A to F, 
thirteen notes. 


“Mine Own.” Song. Words by F, E. Weatmerty. Music by 
Henry Gapssy. 
Mr. Weatherley writes go many songs that he may be pardoned 
a slight falling off from his usual standard of excellence. High 
tenors will be delighted with Mr. Gadsby’s setting, which is 
melodious and musicianly, and will enable the singer to show his 
pet notes. Key F, 3-4 time, compass FtoA notes, 
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“Far from Home.” Song. Words by E. Oxenrorp. Music by 
G. B. ALLEN. 

Mr. Allen’s song is taking, and has some originality, but it will 
not suit every singer. Those who like the style and are equal to 
its exactions, will make it tell well. Its moderato compass (an 
octave, E to E) will be a recommendation to many. The key is 
D, common-time, and 3-4 alternating. 


** The Past is but a Troubled Dream.” Song. (From the dramatic 
cantata ‘“* The Fire King.”) Words by Maup Harcreaves. 
Music by Waursr Austin. 

Mr. Austin seems to have given mortal offence in some quarters 
by writing a Cantata which was performed at the Leeds Festival. 
We commeud Mr. Austin, and we commend also the Leeds Com- 
mittee for their choice; and we hope the latter will make a 
Yorkshireman’s composition an essential item of future festivals. 
The work was well received at Leeds, and Mr. Austin’s music will 
be popular at least in his own country. This tenor song is very 
pleasing: it is in the usual ballad form, in B flat, and the voice 
ranges from D to A, twelve notes. 


The Clang Valse. (On Molloy’s Popular Songs.) Arranged by 
Cartes Goprrey. 
Some half-dozen of Mr. Molloy’s most popular airs are the 
motivi of this set of waltzes, This fact, and the known ability of 
the arranger are sufficient warrant for their worth. 


Sea Nymphs Quadrille. (On Subjects from Lecocq’s Operetta.) By 
Cuartes Goprrey. 

Mr. Godfrey is skilful as usual in his selection and arrange- 
ment of the chief tunes in the ‘‘ Sea Nymphs” for dancing pur- 
poses. The Quadrille will have its full share of popularity during 
the season. 

[Novetio & Co.) 
“Le Rendezvous.” Song. Words by Auice Dumont. Music by 
C. G. Macnman. 

The words of this song—which are in French—portray the feel- 
ings of a damsel on the eve of an appointment with her lover. 
They are neat and piquant; she is so pleased at his arrival at 
the rendezvous that she forgives his being late. It is simply and 
effectively set in E natural, common-time moderato alternately 
with all-gro and 6-8 time. The compass is from C to G, twelve 
notes. 

[Simpson & Co.] 
“The Sea-King.” Words by Mornerwett. Music by Lovis 
Digest. 

A good bass song which will be a great favourite with that class 
of amateurs who possess powerful voices, and sing with more 
vigour than expression. The key is D, common time, the melody 
lying between A and D. The song is almost too long for the 
toncert-room without the elimination of a verse. 


“ The Knight's Leap.” Song. Words by Cuaxtes Krnasuey. 
Music by J. HanpMan. 

There is nothing ambitious in this setting, but the simple air 
leaves the singer quite at liberty to give due expression to the bold 
verses. We fancy it is an early attempt of the composer, in which 
case he may be commended for not trying too much. The key is 
E, 2-4 time, the compass B to E, eleven notes. 


“ Bright as a Seraph.” Wrighton's popular ballad. Brilliantly 
transcribed for the Pianoforte by Baron Canto Mora. 
A good transcription of the favourite air ; it is showy, and by no 
means difficult. 





Parti has passed through Paris on her way from London to 
Milan, where a triumphal arch has been erected in her honour. 
Nilsson has passed through St. Petersburg on her way tu Moscow, 
where she has achieved an immense success. Tidings forwarded 
to the Menestrel as a “‘ véritable bulletin de victoire.” 





PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. Kuhe gave a concert on October 8 in the Dome Room 
Brighton. The artists were Mdmes. Christine Nilsson, Antoinette 
Sterling, and Edith Wynne, Messrs. E. Lloyd and Lewis Thomas: 
Mr. C. Ould (violoncello) ; Mr. Thouless and Mr. Kuhe accom 
panists, the latter contributing also a solo. Chopin's “ Introdue. 
tion and Polonaise,” for piano and violoncello, inaugurated the 
—— and was effectively rendered by Mr. Kuhe and Mr. Ould 

dme. Nilsson sang the “Casta Diva,” and a “ Serenata,” by 
Braga; Old Folks at Home,” and several Swedish airs. Mdme, 
Sterling sang three songs, “ The Old Sailor’s Wife ” (Molloy) 
“The Lost Chord” (Sullivan), and “ The Rowan Tree ” (Balfe); 
Mdme. Edith Wynne also sang three songs, ‘‘ Only for one” (Ran. 
degger), ‘‘ Watching and waiting” (Mdme. Dolby), and “ Should 
he upbraid ” (Bishop). Mr. Lewis Thomas gave * A warrior bold” 
and ‘‘ The Mermaid,” and Mr. Lloyd sang, ‘ I'll sing thee songs of 
Araby” (F. Clay), ‘‘ The Distant Shore” (Sullivan), ‘‘ Come into 
the garden, Mand,” and “ In the old-fashioned way” (Mdme, 
Dolby). Mr. Kuhe’s solo for the pianoforte was not named, but 
when Chopin's ‘* Marche Funébre” was recognised, the audience 
all rose, and remained standing till its close. 


Mr. C. H. Lloyd, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, has been 
appointed conductor of the Gloucester Choral Society, Mr. John 
Hunt having resigned. This gentleman will retain his post of 
choirmaster. 


The materials of the large timber-built hall, &c., built by Mr. 
Whiteley for the Church Congress at Croydon, were sold by auction 
on October 18. Since the close of the congress advantage has 
been taken of the large building for holding services in it, and also 
for the performance of the ‘‘ Messiah.” The ‘ Messiah” took 
place on October 16, by the Croydon Vocal Union, assisted by 
other choirs in the neighbourhood, the band being selected from 
the Philharmonic Society and the Crystal Palace. The vocalists 
were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Cummings, 
and Mr. Beale. There was a large attendance, and a collection 
was made on behalf of the Indian Famine Fund, when a con- 
siderable sum was realised. At the sale of the structure, there 
was a large attendance of persons chiefly connected with the 
building trade. The materials of the buildings Were first offered 
in one lot, but excluding the clock, organ, and gas fittings. The 
first offer made was £500, und the property was ultimately 
knocked down to Mr. H. Graves, of Caterham Junction, for £600. 
A few minutes after the sale was over a gentleman entered the 
hall in a state of considerable excitement, stating that he intended 
to have offered £800 for the building. The contractor’s charge to 
the congress committee for erecting the building retaining the 
materials was £2500, of which £1510 was for materials. 


The Edinburgh Theatre in Castle Terrace, one of the finest in 
the kingdom, has not been found remunerative. The building, 
which cost somewhere about £80,000 has recently been sold for 
£26,700, a sum barely sufficient to meet the liabilities of the share- 
holders. The purchasers are the Synod of the United Presby- 
terian Church, and the building is to be converted into 4 
theological college and synod-hall. 


Mr. Horton Allison gave a performance of his Oratorio “ Prayer” 
in the Hall of Trinity College, Dublin, on October 19, for his 
Doctor’s degree. The work consists of an Overture, a Recitative 
for bass voice, a Duet for soprano and tenor, a double fugue, and 
a recitative for tenor ; this serves for an introduction to a setting 
of the Lord’s Prayer, as Quartet and Chorus, contralto solo, 
soprano solos, double chorus, a canon two in one for soprano and 
tenor, and a Double Fugue. Mr. Allison also played a Concerto 
in four movements for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniment. 


The second annual concert in aid of the funds of the Bri 
Excelsior Rowing and Gymnastic Club took place in the 
Room on Oct. 25. The program included vocal and ins i 
selections, followed by Arthur Sullivan’s dramatic cantata “ Tridl 
by Jury,” supported by past and present members of the club, and 
their friends. ? 


The performance of the “ Messiah” in the Church Congres 
Hall at Croydon for the aid of the Indian Famine Fund does 
appear to have been an artistic success. The Choir gives th 
following account of it:—‘‘The orchestra was selected from the 
Philharmonic Society and the Crystal Palace Band. The proceed 
arising were devoted to the Indian Famine Fund; and, as thet 
was a very large attendance, the concert was so far a success. But 
as regards the merits of the performance, it would be unfair {i 
us to complain, so many were the unexpected circumstances of 
annoying nature with which it was attended. The 
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the last.moment discovered to be so out of tune as to render its 
use impracticable ; this drawback was very much experienced in 
the heavy parts of the oratorio. The hall was scarcely fitted for 
such a performance, as being only a temporary building, the 
acoustic defects were very noticeable. During the singing of ‘ He 
was despised,’ by Mdme. Patey, a train was distinctly heard moving 
slowly along, 80 that it had the effect of a ‘ train obbligato.’ And 
just as the recitative ends, ‘And saying,’ the hall clock struck 
nine, which quite took the choir by surprise, so that the following 
chorus, ‘ Glory to God,’ was very imperfectly sung. The bells of 
the parish church, too, were anything but pleasant as an additional 
accompaniment, even though the band wanted strengthening. 
Mdme. Patey received great applause for the admirable manner in 
which she sang ‘ He shall feed His flock;’ and Mr. Thurley Beale 
was very successful, especially in the air, ‘ Why do the nations ?” 
Mr. Harper's trumpet obbligato to ‘ The trumpet shall sound’ was 
by no means a success, probably owing to the peculiar construction 
of the building. Altogether, this performance of the ‘* Messiah” 
proved one of a most exceptional character, and must have afforded 
great amusement to those who were in the habit of hearing per- 
formances under better regulations. Mr. Carr, who conducted, 
appeared to have had but very little experience with so large an 
orchestra and chorus.” 


The Brighton Musical Festival is fixed to take place from Feb. 
19 to March 2. 


Mr. H. K. Pyne has been temporarily appointed organist at the 
Manchester New Town Hall. Recitals are to be given under the 
direction of a committee of the City Council. 


It is announced that the Dublin Exhibition Palace will reopen 
on December 26, under the management of Sir Edward Lee. A 
large and good orchestra has been secured. 


Madame Liebhart and Mr. H. J. Young, the piccolo player, 
appeared at the Aquarium on Oct. 27 before a good audience. 
Agrand promenade concert will be given in the Dome, Brighton, 


on the afternoon of Friday, Nov. 23, by the band of the Grenadier 
Guards, conducted by Mr. Dan Godfrey, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. 8S. W. Kershaw, M.A., the Lambeth Palace librarian, has 
published some ‘* Notes (antiquarian and historical) on Croydon 
Palace,” one of the most ancient residences of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, in the hope that the Church Congress and the pnblic 
“may be induced to take more interest in the future preservation 
of the building for some purpose of important local interest.” 


A German celebrity, Edward Phillip Devrient, actor and 
dramatic poet, has died at Carlsruhe, at the age of seventy-six. 


“A Lyric, Musical, and Arts Conservatoire,” to be conducted 
upon the same principles as the Conservatoires of Paris and 
Brussels, is in course of formation in London. M. A. Duboys is 
the secretary and director. 


The Brunetti Theatre at Bologna has brought out with success 
M. Giordano’s new comedy, ‘‘ Duchesa del Ebro.” 


At the Fiorentiui Theatre, Naples, the Morelli troupe has given 4 
representation of ‘‘ In Sogno,” a new drama of M. Rovetta. The 
acting saved the piece. . 


The management of the Scala at Milan has decided on raising 
the prices during Patti’s engagement. Orchestra stalls will be fifty 
francs; pit-seats, thirty-five francs; standing-room, ten francs ; 
and amphitheatre, ten francs, 

The first representation of the new drama of M. Daudet, ‘ Un 


Nouvel Amour,” is to take place at the Stadt Theatre at Vienna 
in December. 


The Argentina Theatre in Rome has brought out a new opera 
buffa called * Pronosticante,” the music by Pascucci. 


A new opera “ Ata-Hualpa,” music by M. Pasta, has been given 
at the Dal Verme Theatre at Milan with tolerable success. 
At the Bouffes-Parisiens has been produced ‘‘ La Petite Muette,” 


4 comic opera in three acts, by M. Paul Ferrier, the music by M. 
Gaston Serpette. It was successful, ~ 


A comedy in three acts, ‘‘ La Cigale,” by MM. de Meilhac and 


évy, has been brought out at the Variétés Theatre with 
moderate success. 


The Paris Opéra Comique is about to revive ‘‘ Cing-Mars,” with 


some modifications and additions. 





M. Gounod is at work on a new opera which is now approaching 
completion, and will be called “ Mattre Pierre.” The subject is 
taken from Abelard and Héloise. 


Johann Strauss is at Paris, and conducted the first rehearsal of 
“ Tziganés” at the Renaissance. 


The death is announced of Miss Rosa Cooper, aclever Australian 
actress, who had become a favourite with Calcutta audiences. 


At the general meeting of the Archmological and Architectural 
Society recently held at St. Albans, there was a large attendance of 
the gentry of the neighbourhood. The Earl of Verulam, president, 
occupied the chair, and referred to the slow progress which the 
architecture of this country had made during the last century, 
Dean Stanley, of Westminster, was unanimously elected an hon- 
orary member of the society. The Rev. O. W. Davys, vicar of 
Wheathampstead, read a paper, the subject being ‘A Glance at 
the Restoration Works in St. Albans Cathedral, finished, in 
progress, and to come,” which concluded as follows{—* I trust 
that it may not be long before St. Albans is able to put on a dis- 
tinctly cathedral character; nothing will be grander than the 
restored choir may be made; at present, looking above its 
temporary fittings, the structure, with its noble roofs of ancient 
decoration, is imposing in the extreme. I trust soon that the 
grand organ, now 80 standing as to be useless for the services, may 
be divided and arranged over each side of the ante-choir ; and that 
a cathedral choir may be trained, provided, and paid to maintain, 
both on Sundays and week-days, that service for which our English 
cathedrals are so justly renowned ; we want a real cathedral, with 
services of dignity, grandeur, and beauty, even if we have annually 
to ask the diocese to maintain them; we want a cathedral the 
centre of its life and work, not a mere parish church, however 
grand its dimensions, with a bishop’s throne init. All this, of 
course, indicates vast work and considerabie outlay, but we have 
been so much encouraged by the unlooked-for success of the past; 
that we may well take courage to labour in hope for the future.” 
Mr. J. Chapple, clerk of the works, read a paper ‘On the Recent 
Discoveries at St. Albans Abbey. Mr. J. lt F.R.S., pro- 


posed a vote of thanks to the readers, and in so doing expressed 
himself as being, to a certain extent, an anti-restoration gentleman, 
and said he thought that much which had been done in the name 


of modern restoration was a perfect desecration. As a member of 
the restoration committee of the abbey, he was afraid the repairs 
to the fabric would, for some years, absorb the liberality of the 


county of Hertford and of the country. A vote of thanks to the 
noble chairman closed the proceedings. 


It is proposed to raise funds by subscription for a bust of Mdlle. 
Titiens, to be placed in the vestibule of Her Majesty’s Theatre. A 
far better notion is to found a scholarship at the Royal Academy. 


The Abbé Liszt has left Rome for Tivoli, where he will occupy 
himself with musical compositions, aided by Baron de Keudel, 
German Ambassador, and an enthusiast in the art. 

The death is announced of M. de Lauzanne, author of a num- 


ber of vaudevilles and other plays, mostly written in collaboration 
with M. Duvert. 


The Paris Opera Comique has revived Auber’s charming opera 
of ‘* Les Diamants de la Couronne.’’ Two successful débuts took 
place, that of Mdme. Lacombe-Duprez in the part of Catarina, 
and of M. Robert Jourdan as Don Sebastian. 


The Lyrique Theatre has revived ‘‘ Paul et Virginie” (92nd 
performance), with Capoul and Mdlle. Heilbron. 


Mdme. Judic is about to leave Paris for Brussels, to play at the 
Fantaisies-Parisiennes in her most celebrated parts. 


M. Tisserant, an actor of the Odéon, and M. Antoine Elwart, 
musical composer and professor, have died during the week. 


The city of Paris has just purchased for 42,600 francs the little 
Theatre of the Folies-Mariguy, in the Champs Elysées. It will 
be put up for hire by tender. 


MM. Oswald and Samuel David have just had accepted, by the 
Lyrique, a comie opera, in one act, entitled “Un Caprice de 
Ninon.” 

The Troisiéme-Théatre-Frangais has in rehearsal a five-act 
drama in verse, by M. Fabert, entitled ‘‘ Charlemagne.” ; 

It is announced that Mdlle. Titiens has left £30,000 to her 
sister, Mrs. Croix, with reversion to her two nieces, one of whom 
is married, 

The following have satisfied the examiners for Degrees in 
Music at Oxford ;—-Second Examination for Bachelors in Music: 
John Barratt, New College, and Tentercroft Street, Lincoln: 
Richard A. Boissier, Christ Church, and Penshurst, Kent. 
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Thomas H. Collinson, New College, and North Road, Durham ; 
Harry W. Harding, New College, and Enfield Villas, Sidmouth ; 
John W. Hudson, New College, and Spring Bank, Hull; H. 
Walmisley Little, New College, and Bernard Street, Russell Square ; 
Henry T. Pringuer, New College, and The Glen, Red Hill; Frank 
J. Sawyer, New College, and Lambeth Road, London ; George F. 
Sims, St. John’s College, and Holywell, Oxford. For the Degree of 
Doctor in Music—Haydn Keeton, New College, organist of 
Peterborough Cathedral; Walter H. Sangster, New College, and 
Cambridge Street, Hyde Park. 


A festival of the Sion College Choral Union will be held at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday evening, November 20th, when a 
new service by Mr. G. C. Martin, and a new anthem by Mr. 
Joseph Barnby will be performed. 


Signor Lauro Rossi, the director of the Conservatoire at Naples, 
has solicited the leading pianists of Europe to contribute to an 
album of pignoforte music which he intends shortly to publish in 
aid of the fund for the Bellini monument. 


The New York Dramatic News of September 29th, contains the 
following :—‘* Last week, while playing at the Globe Theatre, 
Boston, Clara Butler, the wife of Frank Frayne, while shooting at 
an apple in her husband's hand, took off the first two fingers of 
his left hand. Frayne bore it so quietly that no one in the 
audience was enabled to perceive the accident that had taken 
place. The same afternoon the wounded man, after losing a great 
deal of blood, had the fingers amputated at the middle joint. 
It is curious that Mrs. Frayne says she had a presentiment all day 
that something bad was about to happen. She fainted when she 
found what she had done.” 


Negotiations are in progress between M. Gounod and M. 
Halanzier relative to ‘‘ Polyeucte,” which is likely to be played 
during the Paris Exhibition. 


Mdme. Christine Nilsson is engaged for three months—the 
latter end of October to January—at St. Petersburg. She has 
egg an engagement for the spring at the Vienna Opera 

ouse. 


Mr. Irving, in announcing that he could not be present at the 
dinner for the benefit of the Dramatic College, enclosed a cheque 
for one hundred guineas for that institution. 


After the revival of the *‘ Africaine” at the Paris Grand Opéra, 
M. Halanzier will put into rehearsal a ballet by M. Salveyre, and 
“* La Reine Berthe,” an opera in two acts, by M. Joncéres. 


The performances of the ‘‘ Diamants de la Couronne” at the 
Opera Comique have been suspended in consequence of a diver- 
gency between Mdme. Lacombe-Duprez and the director, M. Car- 
valho. They will shortly be resumed, with Mdlle. Bilbaut-Vauchelet 
in the part of Catarina. 


A new operetta by MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, music by M. 
Chabrié, entitled the ‘: Etoile,” has just been read at the Bouffes 
Parisiens. The action takes place in Asiatic Turkey. 


Capoul has resolved not to come to London next season, but to 
remain in Paris. 

Mame. Cabel, the once brilliant singer of the Opera Comique, 
has been again stricken with paralysis, 


Mr. Marlande Clarke will give a grand entertainment for the 
benefit of the Indian Famine Relief Fund at the St. James’s 
Theatre on Nov. 3. Mr. Vernon Rigby, Miss Annie Sinclair, and 
Mr. Rudolph will assist. 


Donizetti's ‘‘ Favorita” has been produced at the Paris Opera 
for the purpose of introducing to the public Mdlle. Richard, who 
obtained an unequivocal success as Leonore, 


The next novelty at the Gaiety will be a three-act comedy called 
«* The Grasshopper,” adapted from “ La Cigale,’ by MM. Meilhac 
and Halévy. Miss E. Farren will probably play the part created 
in Paris by Mdme. Chaumont, 


On the 24 November “‘ Jane Shore” will be revived at the 
Princess’s Theatre, with Miss Heath as Mistress Jane. 


The death is recorded of a celebrated German actress, Caroline 
Dauer. She was married ta Count Ladislas Plater. 


The Opera at Nice is to be directed in the coming season by 
M. Bolognini. The “ Africaine” and “ Guillaume” are to be 
given at the opening, and several ballets are promised, among 
others “ Evelina.” 


A new opera called “‘ Armin,” by Heinrich Hofmann, has been 
brought out with success at Dresden, 





— 


The début at St. Petersburg of Mdlle. Etelka Gerster is 
as an extraordinary triumph. She appeared in “ Jaq 
bula,” and was recalled eight times. 


The Stadt Theatre at Vienna has brought out with 


vaudeville, in four acts, by M. Julius Rosen, entitled 
wahn.” 


described 
Sonmam- 


success q 
** Grosen. 


It has been intimated to the heads of regimental bands that, 
by special authority of the Commander-in-Chief, all members of 
military bands are exempted from going through the annual course 
of musketry. 


The French Minister of Public Instruction, on the report of the 
Director of Fine Arts, has decided that a certain number of 
portraits or busts of modern celebrities shall be placed in the 
galleries of the Versailles Museum. Those already determined 
on are Chiteaubriand, Roger, Collard, Guizot, Molé, Thiers 
Berryer, Lamartine, Montalembert, Mgr. Darboy, President 
Bonjean, Alexandre Dumas, sen., De Balzac, Ingres, Horace 
Vernet, Scribe, Auber, Rossini, &c. 


The Edinburgh Theatre having passed into the hands of the 
Presbyterians, the whole of the fixtures, fittings, scenery, and 
appliances will be brought to the hammer on November 6. 


The next novelty at the Alhambra, shortly to be produced, will 
be a spectacular version of Le Diable & quatre, for which great 
preparations are already being made. Mr. Farnie is the author of 
the English libretto. 


Madlle. Bianchini, a distinguished flautist, a pupil of the celebrated 
Bricialdi, has obtained a brilliant success at Naples. 


The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will commence its season 
on Nov. 22, with Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem.”’ Mr. Barnby will again be 
the conductor. 


The Opéra Comique is to be opened under the direction of Mr, 
D'Oyly Carte, on Nov. 12, with a comic opera by Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Mrs. Howard Paul, Miss Alice May, and Miss 
Guila Warwick are included in the cast, 


M. Sardou has a work in rehearsal at the Opéra Comique, 
entitled “* Le Mariage de Fernand.” 


Rubinstein’s ‘ Néron” is to be produced almost simultaneously 
in London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. The text has been 
translated into the French, Italian, German, and Russian 
languages. 


Le Ménestrel announces that four unpublished masses by Pales- 
trina, and several autograph manuscripts by J. 8. Bach, have been 
discovered in a convent at Gray. 


The first London performance of Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio 
“ Joseph” will be on Dec, 17, by the Brixton Choral Society; the 
cantata, by Mdme, Sainton-Dolby, “‘ A Legend of St. Dorothea,” 
is included in the program. 


A new piece has just been accepted by the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
in which Daubray and Paolo Marié are ta take the principal parts. 
It is an operetta, called “‘ L’Etoile,” the scenes of which are laid 
in Turkey. The librettists, MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, have 
elected M. Chabrie to furnish the music. 


Adelina Patti and Sig. Nicolini are negotiating for a six nights’ 
engagement at the Berlin Opera. They demand, however, no less 
than 10,000 francs a night (£400), a sum the Berlin manager does 
not feel inclined to pay. A counter proposal has been made on 
the basis of half the takings ; but this has been met by proposals 
regarding the prices to be charged which makes the success of the 
negotiations doubtful. 


The Abbate Franz Liszt arrived in Paris a short time since, 
with the intention, it is said, of giving a series of concerts, # 
which he will play several of his own compositions. 


Malle. Ilma di Murska has been singing very successfully ia 
Mr, Max Strakosch’s company at San Francisco. She was to ap 
pear in New York on the 1st of November. 


It is stated that Pekin possesses 180 folk’s-theatres, of various 
sizes. A Chinese theatrical journal has lately been started. 


From official statistical returns it appears that Paris boasts 
92,000 pianofortes in active service. 


The reopening of the ThéAtre Italien, Paris, is fixed for the rl 
November with “‘ Poliuto.” The rehearsals commenced on 
2ist inst., though Signor Tamberlik, who sustains the leading mal 
part, was not expected till the 26th. 
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A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

e A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author, Price 5s. nett; 

Voice Parts, 18. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 

be bired.—London : J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, Ww. 
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ONCERT SONGS.—Always successful.—Ever Thine. Abt. 4s. 

(sopraDo). Kathleen Aroon. Abt. 4s. (contralto). Still is the Night. Abt. 3s. 
(bass). ‘The Cuckvo's Song. Abt, 3s. (soprano). Thee Unly 1 Love. Abt. 3s. (soprano). 
The blacksmith. Cherry. 3s. (bass). Ayor No. F.H. Cowen. 4s. (tenor). 
Dear England. L. Diehl. 3s. (baritone). Love Never Dies. A. S. Gatty. 48, 
(baritone). O Fair Dove. A. 8. Gatty. 4s. (contralto.) Sing Me that Soag 
Again. Guglielmo. 3s. (tenor), My Boyhood’s Dream. Hatton. 4s. (bari- 
tone). Droop Not, Young Lover. Handel. 3s. (bass). Open thy Lattice, J. 
Hullab. 38. (tenor). Weep Not, Fond Heart. F. Kucken. 88. (tenor). Home 
they Brought. Lindsay. 4s. (contralto). The Knight’s Shield. Pinsuti. 4s. 
contralto), Don't Forget Me.  Piusuti. 8s. (soprano). Half price in stamps, 
post free. 





LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 





0 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
T also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47 Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





“ «tes GOD FOR HEUP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


“for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse.” 


Swirr & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





OW READY. BOOK I. HYMNS and TUNES. 1s. NET. 
ANDREWS’S POLYHYMNIA for Evening and Sunday Hours. The 
Author, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 


NOW BEADY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


Fay OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 


C. A. JONES, Author of ‘A History of the Church,” &c, With Preface 
by Rey. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


READY, Vol. IL, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘‘Chureh 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
NOW READY. Vol. IIL, price 6s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol, III. 
of “‘Chureh Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JUNES. 


J. T. HAYES, 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


AND 
5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 


RecommzxpED BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c, 


Bold in boxes or bottles 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom, 





AERATED WATERS. 


a 


M4Y*-pAvis AND CO.’S 


AERATED WATERS, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY ; ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS CRIMES. 


Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Voice,’ 
&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours, Price Sixpence. ‘ 
PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvics.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the sate 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a extracts, 


and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me 
every effort to circulate thia work.—CuanLas Lusn. ; nd 








Second Edition, 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 84d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books, 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘¢ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . tunes 
are beautifully harmo: great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully 
adupted to the words, and many are of conside merit. The 
melodies are and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far erable te 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ We also with 


easure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
nit Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyell 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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. The Wagner Demonstration.—Art Foundations 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. 
FREE BY POST FOR SEVEN STAMPS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—FREE BY POST-—SEVEN SHILLINGS, 


P.O. Orders in favour 


of J. Swirt, Post Office, High Holborn. 








The Opera Season of 1876.—Art Foundations. By Cuanies Luyx.— 
‘*Blind Tom” at Home.—The Balfe Memorial.—Tale of a Skeleton.— 
Meeting of Drury Lane Renters.—Pbilharmonic Society.—Musical Union.— 
Roya! Academy of Music.—Distribution of Prizes.—Death of Mr. Ransford. 
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Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 
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$1, Art Foundations. 
Leeds Musical Festi 
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